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A RETURN QUOTA OF ASSISTED (AND ASSORTED) EMIGRANTS PRESENTED TO JOHN BULL. © 
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“Hanper’s Youne Prorte, like good wine, needs no bush... .It grows 
better and better every year.”"—New York Herald. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN Inuustraten WRFEKLY. 


In the num er tssued June 21 is given the first of a series of four 
articles entitled 


BICYCLING IN WILD COUNTRIES, 
By THOMAS STEVENS, 
Avtnor or “ Arocnp THE Wor.p on a Bioyour.” 


Mr. Stevens will supplement these articles by another of a practi- 
cal character, which he calls * A Bicycle Chat with Beginners.” In 
connection with this subject it may be stated that an article will soon 
appear on “ The Tricycle for Girls,’ written by a lady who has 
travelled 8000 miles on the three-wheeled vehicle. 

The current nwnber also contains an instalment of “ The Colonel's 
Money,” by Lucy C. Litt, which is drawing to a close ; a short 
humorous story entitled * Willies Elephant” ; and one of Davin 
Ker’s * Boys Who Became Famous” series, 

Joux HABBERTON gives the second instalment of his practical ad- 
nice to boys on “ Buying a Sail- Boat,” and Miss Saran Cooper con- 
tributes a short ariicle on Horses, from a scientific point of view. 
“ My Lady's Chamber” treats pleasantly of the use of birch bark in 
the decoration of a room. 

The nex! number will have a special Fourth of July character, 
and will include a poem by H.C. Bunngr, a story by Jonn Happer- 
TON, and an article on™ The Old-fashioned Fourth,” by MARGARET 
E. SanGster. 

Harprer’s YounG Prorrix, $200 rer Yrar. 


A specimen copy of Harper's YounG Propie will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
New York, Sarcurnay, June 25, 1887. 














SENATOR CHANDLER. 


HE election of Mr. W. E. CHANDLER as Senator 
from New Hampshire is especially significant at 
the present time. This is shown by the New York 
Tribune's aggressively defensive article, which im- 
plied that some explanation or justification was neces- 
sary, and by the constant assertion that he is the un- 
doubted choice of the New Hampshire Republicans. 
This assertion would be of more importance, howev- 
er, if it were not stated and generally believed that 
Mr. CHANDLER had long been laboriously engaged in 
securing his own election. Ifa man be the choice of 
his party, that preference will appear without efforts 
cf his own. ' Moreover, the clearer and the more in- 
disputable is the fact that Mr. CHANDLER is the free 
Republican choice of New Hampshire, the plainer is 
the significance of his election. Parties are properly 
estimated as practical political agencies not by the 
professions of a Convention or the resolutions of a 
Legislature, but by the representatives whom they 
select and by the measures which they adopt. A dec- 
Jaration, for instance, in favor of submitting a prohi- 
bition amendment does not avail to catch temperance 
votes as against the failure to do it when the party 
has both the power and the opportunity; and a dis- 
tinct assertion of sound doctrines of administrative 
reform is useless to command the support of those 
who really desire reform, when followed by the nom- 
ination of a candidate without sympathy for reform. 
Mr. CHANDLER has been long prominent in politics, 
and he is known and estimated by his public career. 
It will certainly not be claimed that he is a Repub- 
liean leader in the sense that Senators Epmunps, 
Hoar, and HawLey are such leaders, but as Mr. 
Dorsey, Mr. PLATT, and Senatos QUAY are Repub- 
lican leaders, and as Senator GORMAN is a Democratic 
leader. The impression that Mr. CHANDLER has made 
upon the public mind is that of a clever party pol- 
itician who holds that in party warfare it is some- 
times necessary to fight the devil with fire. This kind 
of public man is perfectly well known. His political 
morals and methods are familiar. His ‘‘services to 
the party” are understood. Now the practical party 
question is not, as the Tribune says, whether such poli- 
ticians and their services should not be “ recognized”’ 
by electing them Senators of the United States, but 
whether in the present condition of politics and of 
the public mind it is expedient for the Republican 
party, which was defeated for certain obvious rea- 
sons in 1884, to select for its especial honors in 1887 
gentlemen like Mr. QuAY and Mr. CHANDLER and 
Mr. PLattT. The latter, indeed, was not made a Sena- 
tor, but he is confessedly the chief Republican leader 
in New York, and it is an honor which undoubtedly 
he appreciates to control the State Senate and to defy 
the Democratic Governor's efforts to replace him by 
another Republican in the office in which he is hold- 
ing over. 

In the present temper of the public mind that which 
will avail at the election is not so much the assertion 
that certain interests are safe only with the Repub- 
lican party as the perception that the Republican 
party intrusts itself to a certain leadership. In 1884 
the argument that it was madness to expect any good 
thing from the Democratic party was easily met by 
the reply that the Republican party had chosen to 
make the election turn upon candidates; and the event 
showed that the country was willing to judge by the 
candidates the probability of the course of an admin- 
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istration. Since the election of 1884 the Republican 
party as such has done at least no more to justify 
public confidence than the Democratic party. Intel- 
ligent Republicans cannot suppose that public con- 
fidence is gained by such a choice of leaders as is 
shown by the Senatorial elections of the last year. 
To say that they are quite as good as the Democratic 
choice may be true, but it is a poor answer in a time 
of great political independence, when parties must 
rely upon the character of their representatives and 
measures. Whatever may be the personal excellence 
and party orthodoxy and party devotion and party 
services of Mr. PLATT, for instance, no sagacious ob- 
server would say that the Republican party in New 
York is strengthened by his ascendency in the party. 
The rule is the same elsewhere. The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Gazette says that Mugwump criticism ought 
to gratify Mr. CHANDLER, and that Mugwump opposi- 
tion is the augury of Republican success. Tuat was 
true in 1872, when the Cincinnati Commercial was a 
Mugwump and opposed the election of General GRANT, 
but it was less true in 1884, when, united with the 
Gazette, it opposed the election of Mr. CLEVELAND. 
But it is the kind of wisdom displayed in such re- 
marks and in some recent elections which is a sig- 
nificant sign of political tendencies and of the actual 
situation. For. Republicans the question is not 
whether Mr. CHANDLER is a very ‘‘smart’’ Republi- 
can and agood fellow, but whether his election secures 
to the Senate the kind of man that Senators ought 
to be, and whether, by placing him there, the Repub- 
lican party has commended itscif to the greater re- 
spect and confidence of the country. 





THE AFRO-AMERICAN LEAGUE, 


Tar New York Freeman is a journal earnestly de- 
voted to the interests of colored citizens, and its edi- 
tor urges strongly a national defensive and protective 
organization of such citizens, which he proposes to 
eall ‘‘The Afro-American League.” The reasons that 
he states for the formation of such a league are, first, 
the suppression of the coiored ballot im the Southern 
States; second, ‘‘the universal and Jamentable reign 
of lynch and mob Jaw,” of which in the Southern 
States the colored citizens are the victims; third, the 
unequal distribution of school funds; fourth, ‘‘ tle 
odious and demoralizing penitentiary system of the 
South”; fifth, ‘‘the almost universal tyranny of com- 
mon carrier corporations in the South’; sixth, the 
distinction of color in hotels and places of amuse- 
ment. 

The object of the League will be to procure a repeal 
of all laws which support any of these abuses, and to 
correct public opinion where that is the basis of the 
wrong. But all the wrongs alleged are remediable 
only by the States, unless a State can be shown to 
authorize the denial or abridgment of the right to 
vote on account of color. The editor of the Free- 
man therefore says that the stronghold of the pro- 
posed League should be in the Southern States, while 
in the North and West its object must be to cor- 
rect the public opinion which in those States still 
disregards the fair claims of colored citizens. This 
situation, however, he says, is very much worse in 
the Southern States. The methods of the League are 
not defined in the statement, but they are plainly im- 
plied: ‘‘ We have controlled a million of votes an- 
nually for twenty years, and what have we to show 
for them? Where are the colored men who have been 
honored above their fellows by the’ men we have 
placed jin high position?” This would seem to mean, 
as we recently stated, that the colored vote is to be 
thrown with the party that promises to carry out the 
several purposes of the League. Among those pur- 
poses, however, office-holding is not specifically men- 
tioned, but election and appointment to office would 
be regarded probably as evidence of the change of 
public opinion which is held to be essential to secure 
the objects sought. Could this general plan be car- 
ried into effect, the result probably would not be 
what the editor of the Freeman anticipates. It would 
end in the organization of a large body of voters of 
African descent offering their votes in consideration 
of benefit to them as a class. Would it not necessa- 
rily result, in the Northern States, in the purchase of 
a few offices, and so stigmatize such voters as a mere 
mercenary class; whose conduct would necessarily 
produce immense and perilous corruption? This 
would neither foster the self-respect of colored citi- 
zens nor heighten the estimation in which they are 
held by white citizens. 

The laws of the Northern States make all citizens 
equal, except women. If injustice were done by those 
laws to any class of citizens, nothing could be more 
natural and proper than their union to procure a 
change in the laws. But that is not the case, and 
political uiion to cope with prejudice would be un- 
availing. In the Southern States, however, a union 
of colored voters to secure the change of laws which 
discriminate against colored citizens is the American 
method of redress. But such voters must distinguish 
between legal wrongs and wrongs which are due to 
prejudice and which are not remediable by law. The 
suppression of the colored vote, wherever it occurs, is 
now accomplished, not by violence, but by the con. 
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trivances of law. The cause of the suppression is two- 
fold—traditional class prejudice, and the instinctive 
unwillingness of intelligence to submit to the domina- 
tion of ignorance viciously and corruptly controlled. 
It is a very grave and difficult problem. But it is one 
which cannot be solved by national action. It is, in- 
deed, not so bad as slavery. ,But even slavery was de- 
clared by the Republican party to be the concern of 
the State, not of the nation, and it attempted no direct 
interference. Meanwhile, however, we suppose that 
the situation is understood by the colored leaders in 
the Southern States, who feel that, under the actual 
civcumstances, their policy is watching and waiting. 
Practically; in the only part of the country where a 
league is desirable it exists already. It seems to us 
that the real evil which produces the situation that the 
League would aim to remedy is not amenable to po- 
litical treatment, and that such an organization would 
disappoint its founders, 








HENRY CLAY. 


THERE is no more familiar and interesting figure 
in our political history than HENRY CLay, and no 
party leader who was more idolized, or followed with 
more enthusiasm. His political life began with the 
century and continued until his death in 1852, and 
his biography therefore includes the political history 
of that half-century. But until Mr. ScHuRz’s me- 
moir, just published in the ‘‘American Statesmen Se- 
ries,” his life has never been adequately treated. It 
is mainly in biography that our political history has 
Leen written, and in that branch of our literature Mr. 
ScHURZ’s two volumes take their place at once in the 
highest rank. His work is the result not only of 
careful research, but of thorough mastery and due 
consideration of the results of research, and in his 
biography of CLay we have both a singularly just 
and sympathetic estimate of the man,and a lucid 
and comprehensive summary of the political move- 
ment of the helf-century. The simplicity of the . 
style is admirable, and the tone of treatment, which 
is in no sense merely eulogistic, but perfectly appre- 
ciative and candid, gives a sincerity to the book 
which at once commands the entire confidence of 
the reader. : 

Such a work necessarily covers most of the inter- 
esting events of our polities, except the culmination 
of the antislavery controversy. CLay died not long 
after CALHOUN, and they both took part in the open- 
ing of the final period of the conflict before the war, 
the period which began with the compromises of 1850. 
The first great event with which CLAY was identified 
was the war of 1812, in which he was the Congres- 
sicnal leader. Mr. SCHURz’s account of that war is 
ve-y clear and satisfactory, and his narrative of the 
elections of 1824 and of 1828, including the ‘‘ bargain 
and corruption” calumny of CLaAy’s relations with 
ADAMS, the rise of JACKSON and the era of Jackson- 
ism, the instinctive hostility between the arbitrary 
military chieftain and the constitutional statesman, 
and the organization of the modern Democratic and 
Whig parties, is admirable. The contrast between the 
two leaders, JACKSON and CLay, the final emergence 
of the antislavery question as the absorbing political 
issue, and the distinctive character and service of the 
moral abolition agitation, which are curiously mis- 
apprehended in the memoir of BENTON, lately publish- 
ed in the ‘‘Statesmen Series,” are all described with ac- 
curacy and force. 

But, as becomes a biography, HENRY CLAY is al- 
ways the central figure of the story. Mr. ScHURZ 
shows, however, much more clearly than has been 
shown heretofore, CLAY'S natural and instinctive an- 
tislavery tendency. From his first appearance as an 
emancipationist in the Kentucky Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1799 to his last effort as a compromiser in 
the Senate in 1850, CLAY never accepted the South- 
ern view and policy. As a Presidential candidate, in- 
deed, he trimmed and recoiled, and upon the Texas 
question he played false with himself, and lost his 
election in 1844. But he was at heart friendly to the 
WILMOT proviso, and among his latest declarations 
were those of fidelity to the Union even as against 
his own State of Kentucky. It was his devotion to 
the Union which made him an incessant compromiser. 
To both the great Whig leaders, WEBSTER and CLay, 
the Union was the ark of national safety, and there- 
fore of human liberty. However they may have 
found that faith coincident with the aim of their am- 
bition, and however unworthy of such men was their 
subservience to the base prejudices of the time, the 
faith was none the less sincere. To the fascinating 
personality of CLay, to the charm and power of his 
eloquence, to his thorough Americanism, as to the 
self-deceptions and weaknesses and follies of ‘‘ the 
chronic Presidential candidate,” his biographer is 
fully just. Not less does he show that much of CLay's 
policy was a huge mistake, that his measures were , 
often happily defeated, and that in his bank contro- 
versy with JACKSON and TYLER his failure was not a 
public misfortune. The reasons for such conclusions 


are briefly but adequately stated, and the whole story 
is told so judicially, yet so truthfully, that CLAY as 
a man, and his peculiar eminence in our history, will 
be more justly appreciated than ever before. 
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THE BATTLE FLAGS. 


THE President’s order for the return of the flags captured 
in the civil war was unwise, and in obedience to a general 
protest it was promptly revoked. The purpose of the Pre- 
sident, however, was patriotic and praiseworthy, because 
his object was the complete removal, not of the memories 
nor the results of the war, but of the little signs and relics 
of the terrible conflict that merely prolong an irritation of 
feeling which every generous American would gladly allay. 
Neither the grandeur of the national canse nor the glorious 
heroism and devotion of the national soldiers requires that 
kind of memorial. 

It is not necessary to the inspiration of the loftiest pa- 
triotism nor to the most vivid and enduring consciousness 
of the great result which the war achieved that the tro- 
phies of a particular victory on the field of a New York 
regiment over a Mississippi regiment should become part of 


the national archives. Snch stories will live im the tradi-_ 


tion of regiments and of their immediate friends, but such 
incidents are not proper subjects of commemoration by the 
national government. It is hardly to be supposed that 
such memorials in the flags will be permanently preserved, 
but public opinion certainly will not approve their re- 
turn, and they ought not to be returned, but they should 
be destroyed. When, however, they are destroyed, it will 
be no proof that patriotism, or love of the Union, or grateful 
recollection of the soldiers of the Union, has declined, but 
only of the fact that a truly reunited people devoted to a 
common progress, and to the constant and wise enlarge- 
ment of liberty, and to the advancement of the great re- 
sults of the war, does not desire to preserve the transitory 
trophies of its battles. 

Of course a great deal of the violence of comment upon 
the incident and of condemnation of the President’s unwise 
order is intended merely for political effect, and to raise a 
telling cry against him. It will undoubtedly have some 
effect of this kind. But is it not time for self-respecting 
veterans of the war to restrain the attempt to use the mem- 
ories of the war and gratitude for the veterans merely for 
political purposes? The overthrow of the beneficent re- 
formed civil service is sought in their name, and the effort 
is evident to use them as the cloak for legislation which the 
bravest and wisest of the veterans must deplore. This is a 
tendency which can be most effectively rebuked by the vet- 
erans themselves. 





THE MUGWUMPS. 


THE party wrath with Mugwumps is exceedingly amus- 
ing, and equally unreasonable. The Democratic Louisville 
Courier-Journal in sneering at them forgets itself into sheer 
blackguardism. The Republican Cincinnati Commercial- 
Gazette may be said to sputter in the same uncontrollable 
spasm of detestation. Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart of 
the lesser party press join in the cry, and as a comical cul- 
mination of the uproar General CaTLIN, of Brooklyn, who 
has just gone over from the Republican to the Democratic 
party, and who received the right hand of fellowship from 
“ Boss” MCLAUGHLIN, as the Pope might receive a distin- 
guished convert, said, in his reported speech of recantation 
of the Republican faith, that while perfectly friendly with 
the Republican rank and file, “he had, however, a most 
pronounced detestation of the Mugwump element, or close 
corporation of saints in that party. ‘They were hypocrites 
and Pharisees, and he getested them as he did any other 
reptiles.” These misguided reptiles, as the gallant general 
does not forget to remember, kept him out of the Mayor- 
alty of Brooklyn. 

This faith in vituperation as a powerful political weapon 
is very touching. But who are these hypocrites and Phari- 
sees whom it is necessary to trample under the most tre- 
mendous epithets in the language? The New York Sun 
proclaims from day to day that they are conéemptibly un- 
important. A Republican newspaper at the West concedes 
that they may be readmitted to the Republican party, but 
they must sit upon the extreme back seats and not open 
their lips. Their lot promises to be unbappier than that 
of the policeman in the opera, or of the hapless Laertes: 


“But when young Laertes 
Was run through the body, 
‘Tis sad!’ cried Paul Pry, 
And he wept like a noddy.” 

The dreadful Mugwumps, then, are American citizens of 
average intelligence who have no personal aims in politics, 
who are not soliciting nominations to office, and who do 
not vote for candidates for office without regard to their 
personal character and their fitness for public trusts. There 
were enough of them in 1884 to determine the Presidential 
election. There are very many more of them now than 
there were then, and if they would only promise to vote 
for any candidate whom the Republican or the Democratic 
party may nominate next year, half of the storm of abuse 
would subside at once. Their Phariseeism consists in the 
demand for honesty in politics and in public men. They 
are certainly not hypocrites, for they say frankly and fully 
just what they mean, and act accordingly. In General 
CaTLIN’s opinion they are reptiles. But the general doubt- 
less reflects with dismay that chameleons also are reptiles. 
‘The storm probably will continue to blow. But whatever 
its fury, it will certainly not blow the Mugwumps away 
from their determination to vote in 1888 for the candidate 
who, upon the whole, promises by his character, his views, 
and his career to give the country the best administration. 





MR. GRIFFIN AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Mr. ALBERT GRIFFIN, Chairman of the Anti-Saloon Re- 
publican National Committee, writes us as follows: 


“In your comments on the Cooper Institute Anti-Saloon Repub- 
lican meeting you say of me, ‘He showed plainly... .that he 
doubted whether the Republican. party would become an anti-sa- 
loon party in a sense to satisfy him and his friends.’ I do not 
see how such a construction could be placed on my remarks, a 
correct copy of which F enclose. Fifteen months ago the prospect 
was gloomy enough to exhilarate the most confirmed pessimists, 
but knowing, as I do, much that is going on behind the scenes, 
as well as what appears on the surface, instead of believing the 
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failure of the movement probable, I do not now consider it even 
possible. A party which contains so large a proportion as the 
Republican party does of the educated, moral, and religious ele- 
ments is as certain to move toward the humanities as a mighty riv- 
er is to flow toward the sea. In both cases progress may some- 
times be slow, or even temporarily reversed, but irresistible teu- 
dencies will ultimately prevail. . ..During the past few months the 
Republican legislators of Minnesota, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
other States have lifted the dragging anchors. Doubtless some 
of them had no such intention, but the deed has been done, and 
cannot be uncone. For weal or woe, the Republican ship must 
‘shoot the rapids.’ Will she go through safely? I hope and 
believe she will, but only the Almighty knows. If her officers 
and crew become demoralized, steer for shoals, and grapple every 
passing rock, she will soon be a battered hulk ; but if, coolly accept- 
ing the inevitable, they unload all worthless freight, and keep in 
ba deepest and swiftest waters, she will enter the port below un- 
armed,” 


We supposed that Mr. GRIFFIN doubted because, as he 
now says, he is not sure. He said in his speech: 


“T know enough of the views and feelings of the enemies of 
the saloon throughout this country to say unhesitatingly that no- 
thing short of a determination to fight this institution to the death 
will hold the temperance element in the party through another 
campaign, and that such a decision, followed by honest and per- 
sistent efforts, will draw to our ranks many more than will desert 
because of it.” 


If the Republican party does not adopt a positive and rad- 
ical anti-saloon policy before next year, Mr. GRIFFIN says 
that it will not hold temperance Republicans. As that is 
not to be reasonably expected, our remark seems to us to 
have been fully justified. 


It is a fact worthy of attention that while the Massa-. 


chusetts anil New York Republican Legislatures have re- 
fused to submit a prohibitory amendment to the people, 
despite the Republican promise to do so, the Democratic 
Legislatures of Tennessee and Texas have enacted laws 
that are almost prohibitory. Mr. GRIFFIN, however, must 
not misunderstand us. ‘ The temperance element” in the 
Northern States is undoubtedly to be found largely in the 
Republican party. But as yet we see no such sign as 
gladdens Mr. GRIFFIN’s eyes that the party is likely to 
become, in what we supposed to be his sense, a tem- 
perance party. - But the Republican party was not formed 
to be a temperance party, and when we state the fact in 
regard to temperance, we do not quarrel with it nor attack 
the party. 


MR. REINHART’S PICTURE, “A WAIF OF 
THE SEA.” 


ALt the countrymen of an eminent artist are interested 
in his success and fame, but the readers of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY and MAGAZINE are especially familiar with the work of 
CHARLEs S. REINHART, because his felicitous fancy and skill 
have contributed so much to the attraction of those publi- 
cations. For some time Mr. REINHART has lived ia Paris, 
and the time devoted to his delightful illustrations in books 
and magazines, which is one of the characteristic forms of 
contemporary art, has not interfered with his larger picto- 
rial work in color. His success in such work is signally 
attested by the distinction acquired by his picture in the 
present exhibition, the Salon, in Paris, which is the scene 
of the annual friendly contest of the chief Continental 
artists. 

Three or four years ago Mr. REINHART passed the summer 
in a little village on the coast of Normandy, and one of the 
striking results of his observation and industry was a draw- 
ing of a body washed ashore after a storm. The promise 
and possibility of the work when published in the WEEKLY 
were at once recognized, and the artist recently painted it 
on a canvas of seven by ten feet. The picture exhibited 
in the Salon has attracted general attention and very high 
praise, and undoubtedly, except for influences and circum- 
stances not wholly unknown even in the circles of art, 
would have won for the painter a medal as well as the 
honorable mention which it has received. 

The composition is very simple. The waif of the sea is 
stretched upon the sand; a comrade kneels by its side; a 
gendarme takes note of the facts, and, as one of the Frencli 
notices says, he is the very incarnation of gendarmerie ; an- 
other comrade is telling the story, and, a little removed, 
stands a group of curious and anxious women. The cliffs 
and the ocean supply the distance and the landscape. The 
plainest outline suggests the pathos, the quiet power, and 
the dignity of the picture, and the impression which ‘it has 
produced is very genuine and universal. In the autumn 
we understand that the picture will have the place of honor 
in the Chicago exhibition, and we trust that it will be seen 
also in New York. 








FANEUIL HALL AND THE QUEEN'S 
JUBILEE, 


THE celebration of the Queen’s jubilee in New York and 
elsewhere falls at a fortunate moment, for at a time when 
England gets “more kicks than coppers” in public speeches 
and letters in this country it recalls Americans to the truth 
that the great. and distinctive impulse of American civil- 
ization was English, and that the great defences and safe- 
guards of American liberty were derived from England. 
The protest of some Irish-born citizens in Boston against 
the use of Faneuil Hall for the English banquet in com- 
memoration vf the jubilee was one of the most grotesque 
of recent incidents. 

Faneuil Hall is the cradle of liberty. But the liberty 
that was rocked there was English liberty—the tradition 
of Magna Charta, of JOHN MILTON-and JoHN Pym. It was 
the temple of English colonists who defended English prin- 
ciples against English tyranny. It was the cradJe of a new 
England, and if there be any place upon the Western conti- 
nent where old Englishmen and new Englishmen can prop- 
erly celebrate the chief tradition of their common father- 
land, it is Faneuil Hall. 

The servility of American politicians to the Irish vote is- 
already conspicuous and discreditable enough. But acqui- 
escence in an Irish protest against the occupation of Fan- 
euil Hall for the purpose of this jnbilee celebration, when 
Faneuil Hall is used without complaint for meetings of 
Irishmen for Irish purposes, and to promote American in- 
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fluence and interference in British politics, would be proof 
of a subservience too absurd for belief. If Irisi.men in 
Ameriea wish to go to Faneuil Hall to claim for their 
native country the liberty which they declare to be with- 
held from it, they are not denied. If Englishmen wish to 
asseinble there to celebrate the reign of a Queen during 
which more has been done for the relief of Ireland than 
ever before, although much may yet remain to do, they cer- 
tainly will not be denied, unless the Boston of Sam ADAMS 
is a very different Boston from the town he knew. 





PERSONAL. 


Postmaster Henry G. Pearson has made no plane for a vaca- 
tion this year. He took an outing of ten days last summer—his 
first absence from duty at the Post-office in eight years. His ad- 
ministration has become systematized, like the works of a watch, 
and one secret of its success is the hope of promotion that ani- 
mates the souls of so many of his subordinates. No vacancy now 
oecurs that is not at once filled by promotion; no outsider can 
get into the Post-office unless as an employé in the lowest grade. 
He must begin as a letter-carrier, a porter, or a clerk, at a salary 
of not more than $600 a year. 

—The only member of the late Mr. GreeLry’s immediate fam- 
ily now living is his daughter, Miss Gaprie.te M. GrexLey, who 
four years ago bought her father’s house and farm of eighty-two 
acres at Chappaqua for $10,000, and now resides there in com- 
pany with Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN and Miss CHaMBERtaIn, the widow 
and daughter of the late Mr. Cuampgrzain, of the Herald. The. 
three children of Miss GreELky’s dead sister, Mrs. Nicnotas SmitH, 
are living at Shelbyville, Kentucky. Miss Greg.ey’s house looks 
very much as. it did during her father’s litetime. It is not the 
old homestead, which was burned down, but the new home, which 
was built by him a short time before his death. Among its few 
works of art are the original of the “‘ Chocolate Girl,” well known 
by reproductions almost everywhere, which Mr. Gregtey bought 
in Europe, and a medallion head by Canova. The “Chocolate 
Girl” was a great favorite with Mr. Grxetey, but he cared very 
little for works of art in general. 

—Mr. Grorce Jonss, of the Times, will spend the summer at 
the Hotel Kaaterskill in the Catskills. His recent trip to Califor- 
nia was undertaken for the benefit of his daughter’s health. 

—The newly elected Senator Pappock, of Nebraska, is well 
known in Washington, having already served a term of six years 
there. He is much interested in the prosperity of the thriving 
town of Beatrice in that State, and is about to complete an opera- 
house for it at a cost of $125,000. He owns a great deal of real 
estate in Omaha, which during the last few years has become so 
valuable as to make him a millionaire. The Senator is a genial 
man, with troops of friends. 

' The thing which most represented the personal character of 
the late Mr. Sinciair Tovusry,” said one of his associates in the 
management of the American News Company, on the morning af- 
ter his death, “was the interest he took in the welfare of dis- 
charged prisoners. The State sends these men off, after they have 
served their terms of imprisonment, and lets them shift for them- 
Selves, usually in poverty and contempt; and very many of them 
are driven again into crime by the sheer necessities of their situa- 
tion. But for twenty years Mr. Tousry was in the habit of taking 
such-men by the hand, and starting them on the road to respecta- 
bility and self-respect. He saved hundreds of these ‘unfortunates, 
and made good citizens of them. Even during their stay in jail 
he insisted that a prisoner was a man, and should be treated as 
such; he personally examined into the management of prison dis- 
cipiling, and labored to reform its abuses; and he did all this out 
of pure philanthropy. There was no money in it for him; nothing 
but the ill-will of wardens and keepers with whose prerogatives he 
interfered. He will long be remembered for his sympathetic, in- 
telligent, and self-denying efforts in behalf of the friendless pris- 
oner.” 

—Grant, SHermMan, and SHeripan have frequently been the 
guests of Mr. Georex W. Cuivps, and their relations with him have 
been intimate for years. Mr. Cuitps has already presented to the 
Academy at West Point an oil portrait of Grant, and now he has 
oma to place at the right of that picture a portrait of Suer- 
MAN, and at the left a portrait of Saermwan. General SHERMAN 
himself said recently to Mr.-Cuitps: “I want the portraits of 
Suerwan and myself to hang on each side of Grant in the cadet 
mess hall. Neither of us can afford the expense of doing this, 
and there is no living man whom I would rather have perform 
this service than you, and to no other man would I say this in con- 
nection with the matter.” Mr. Caitps has asked the two generals 
to select the artists most agreeable to them, but in size and style 
the portraits will resemble that of Grant. 

—On June 4 the survivors of the Argonauts who sailed around 
Cape Horn to California in the steam-ship Panama celebrated at 
San Franeisco the thirty-eighth anniversary of the veyage. The 
vessel was commanded by Davin D. Porter, now Admiral, and 
among the passengers were “ Duke” Gwin (who later tried to get 
control of Sonora),Sam Warp, Hunt McAtuister, General Jox 
Hooker, Lieutenant Dery (better known as the author of Zhe 
Squibob Papers), and Mrs. Jesste Benton FreMonr. 

—At a recent club dinner in Boston the Hon. Georce B. Lorine 
gave some interesting reminiscences of the Town and Country Club, 
of which he was a member, as a young man, with lis contempora- 
ries —then all unknown men— LonGrettow, Lowe.t, Hotmxs, 
Emerson, Dwicut, Burrum, Heper, CLARKE, and others. Emerson, 
he said, was chosen president, because all the others considered 
themselves his literary superiors, and LoNGrKLLow was distinguish- 
ed by generally wearing a red cravat, and sometimes a red waist- 
coat. The club broke up because some of the members insisted 
that discussions could not be sustained without supper. 

—The Hon. Joun D. Lone has been made president of the Pil- 


_ grim Society of Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


—A monument to James W. MarsHatt, the discoverer of gold 
in California, will be erected on his grave, that overlooks the town 
of Coloma, where he lived for more than thirty years. The place 
is not far from the site of Sutrer’s mill, in the race of which the 
first. specimens of gold were found. The monument will be of 
granite, and will cost $5000, the money having been voted by the 
last California Legislature. 

—Mr. G. W. Smattry cables to the 7iibune that London society 
has been thronging the fine-art galleries of Bond Street to behold 
its own portrait in the drawings which Mr. Du Maurier has con- 
tributed to Harper’s Macazine. Mr. Smatrey finds it “difficult 
to say where otherwise London society could find itself illustrated 
with such delicacy and truthfulness of perception.” 

—It was assumed that the new American Minister to Turkey, 
Mr. Oscar S. Srravs, would not be officially presented to the Sul- 
tan during the thirty days of the great annual Mohammedan fast, 
the Ramadan. But as a mark of special favor and consideration 
the Sultan departed from his usual custom in such cases, and set 
apart Friday, June 17, as the date of Mr. Srravs’s official recep- 
tion. The new Minister has had a most flattering reception from 
his colleagues of the diplomatic corps at Constantinople, and en- 
ters upon his duties with the cordial approval of the representa- 
tives of great missionary interests of the. United States in the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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“*CAPTAIN MACKRA,’ SAID HE, COLDLY, ‘YOU WERE PLEASED TO PUT UPON ME LAST NIGHT A GROSS AND UNCALLED-FOR 
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THE ROSE OF PARADISE; 


Being a detailed account of certain adventures that happened to Captain John Mackra, in connection with the famous pirate Edward England, in the 
year 1720, off the Island of Jehanna, in the Mozambique Channel; writ by himself, and now for the first time published. 


V.—(Continued.) 


My first thought was of the jewel in my keeping, and that 
Captain Leach had made off with it. My cooler reason told me 
that this could not be, I having taken such effectual means to hide 
it, as before stated. Nevertheless 1 went to my cabin and exam- 
ined my hiding-place to set my mind at rest, finding, as might be 
expected, that the jewel was safely there. ~ 

My first impulse was to tell Mr. Langely of my suspicions, but, 
in digesting the matter, it appeared to me best to keep them to 
myself for the present, for if I should, after all, prove wrong in my 
surmise, it would only add to the entanglement to have another 
involved in the business before anything certain had been discov- 
ered; moreover, should I observe sufficient cause for using ex- 
treme measures against Captain Leach, I might easily arrest him 
at any time, having him entirely in my power. 

Having settled this matter to my own satisfaction, I determined 
to lie in wait for his return, and to discover how he himself would 
explain his absence. I surmised that he must have left the ship 
from the boat which was hanging to the davits astern, and on 
inspecting the matter, found that I was correct, and that a stout 
line, such as might easily bear the weight of a man, had been 
lashed to one of the falls, and hung to within a foot or two of the 
water. I was then well assured that Captain Leach must have 
clambered into the boat astern whilst I had gone forward, as told 
above, and had dropped thence into the canoe by means of the 
line just spoken of. The noise which I had heard I conceived to 
have been caused by his making a misstep, or by the canoe rising 
with the ground-swell more than he had expected. ‘ 

Now if he left the ship in that manner, of which, according to 
my mind, there could be but little doubt, there was equal certainty 
that he would return by the same way; so I determined to lie in 
watch for him there, and to tax him with his absence so soon as 
he should come aboard. Accordingly I laid myself down in the 
boat astern as comfortably as I could contrive, and lighting my 
pipe, watched with all the patience I could command for the 
return of the fugitive. 

I judge that I lay in that place for the space of two or three 

hours, and in all that time saw or heard nothing to arouse my 
suspicions, nor do I believe that I would have discovered anything 
had I not been watching at that very place, for so quiet was 
Japtain Leach’s return that I heard no sound of oars nor knew 
anything of it until I saw the line that hung at the davits moved 
from below by some one climbing aboard. I lay perfectly still 
and made no noise until he had clambered into the boat and 
stood within a few feet of me. 

“ Well, sir,” says I, as.quietly as I could speak, “‘and may T ask 
where you have been for all this long time ?” 


* Begun in Harper's Werkiy No, 1590. 
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Had a pistol been fired beside his head he could not have started 
more violently, and I had thought that he would have been utterly 
dumfounded ; but he recovered himself with a most amazing quick- 
ness. 

“Why, Captain Mackra,” says he, with a laugh, “and is it you 
that welcome me back again, like the prodigal that I am ?” 

“Sir,” said I, very sternly, “ you will be pleased to answer my 
question, for I tell you plain that I am in no humor for jesting 
upon this occasion.” 

“ And why should I not jest?” says he; “‘ the whole business is 
a jest from first to last. As all this coil has been made about a 
very simple piece of business, I am forced to tell what I -had not 
intended to tell, and which I am surprised that a man of your 
feeling should urge another into declaring. A man of parts, sir, 
may find favor with dusky beauties as well as with white ; nor can 
I see what more harm there may be in visiting a sweetheart here 
than at Gravesend, which I doubt not you yourself have done, 
and that more than once.” 

I confess that I was vastly struck aback at this reasonable 
answer, and began for a moment to misdoubt that my suspicions 
of the captain were correct. For a while I stood, not knowing 
what to say, when, of a sudden, certain circumstances struck me 
that Captain Leach’s words had not explained. 

‘“* And why,” said I, “at a time of such anxiety and uncertainty, 
did you not ask permission to leave the ship ?” 

“T should think,” says he, “a man of delicacy would have no 
need to ask such a question as that.” 

“Then tell me this,” I cried: “why did you not direct your 
course toward the land instead of toward the open sea?” 

“Why,” says he, laughing, and answering with the utmost read- 
iness, “I thought of nothing at all but of getting away from the 
ship as fast as possible, seeing that some hasty fool aboard was 
blazing away at me with a pistol or musquetoon, and that if I had 
been picking my course at the time I might have wound up the 
business with an ounce of lead in my brains, instead of enjoying 
this pleasant conversation in such good health.” 

All this time we had been standing within a foot or two of one 
another, I looking him straight in the face, though I could see 
nothing of it in the darkness. For a moment or two I could 
make no answer, his words being sv mightily plausible; and yet I 
did not believe a single one of them, for they ran so smoothly and 
glibly that I could not but feel convinced that he had them already 
sorted and arranged for just such an occasion as the present. 

“Sir,” said I, in a low voice, for I was afraid lest my indigna- 
tion should get the better of me, “I tell you plain that, though 
your words are so smooth, I do not believe that which you tell me. 
Go to your cabin, sir, and let me tell you that if I see anything 
that may tend to confirm my suspicions of you, I will clap you in 


irons without waiting a second, and as sure as you are a living 
man.” 

‘Captain Mackra,” said he, in a voice as quiet as that I myself 
had used, “if ever I come safely to land, you shall answer to me 
for these words, sir.” 

“That as you please,” said I; and thereupon turned and left 
the boat, entering my own cabin so soon as I had seen that Cap- 
tain Leach had obeyed my orders by betaking himself to his. 

I was not thus quickly to see the last of this part of the affair, 
for early the next morning, and before I had left my cabin, Mr. 
Langely comes to me with a message from Captain Leach to the 
effect that he would like to have a few words with me. I at 
once sent a return message that I would be pleased to see him at 
whatever time it might suit him to come. Accordingly in about 
five minutes he knocked upon the door of my cabin, and I bade 
him enter. I motioned him to a chair, but he only bowed and 
remained standing where he was, nigh to the door. 

“Captain Mackra,” said he, coldly, “you were pleased to put 
upon me last night a gross and uncalled-for insult. I cannot 
summon you to account for it at present, although I hope to do 
so in the future. But you may perceive, sir, that it will be best 
both for you and for myself that I should withdraw from this ship, 
and finish my passage to India, as the opportunity now offers, 
either in the Greenwich or the Van Weiland” (which was the 
name of the Ostend boat). 

I was overjoyed at so propitious an opportunity of getting thus 
easily rid of my uncomfortable passenger. However, I think I 
showed nothing of this to him—I at least endeavored not to do 
so—and told him that a boat was at his service if he chose to 
look for another berth for the rest of the voyage. I myself went 
upon deck and had the gig lowered, into which Captain Leach 
presently stepped, having bid good-by to his fellow-passengers, 
and having said that he would send for his chest so soon as he 
had secured a berth in one or the other of the vessels mentioned. 
I gave directions to the boatswain, who was captain of the gig, to 
await Captain Leach’s orders until he should indicate that he had 
no further use for the boat, and then saw him rowed away to the 
Greenwich with the most inexpressible pleasure. 

The Cassandra’s boat lay alongside of the Greenwich for maybe 
half an hour, at the end of which time I was surprised to see 
Captain Leach re-enter her, and direct his course to the Ostender, 
which lay a little distance beyond. He remained aboard of her for 
about the same length of time that he had staid with the Green- 
wich, after which he climbed the boat for a third time, and directed 
his course for the Cassandra again. 

I was standing upon the quarter-deck when he came aboard, and 
he approached me with a countenance expressive of the utmost 

* mortification and chagrin. 
“Captain Mackra,” said he, ‘I find that by a most unfortunate 
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_ 
sequence of events I can find a berth neither 


aboard the Greenwich nor the Ostender, so that 
nothing remains but for me to force my unwel- 
come presence upon you for the balance of the 
voyage.” ; 

I own that I was very much disappointed by 
these words. However, nothing remained but 
to put the best face possible upon the matter. 
“Sir,” said I, as graciously as I could contrive 
to speak, although I am afraid that my tone was 
expressive of my disappointment, “it was at your 
own suggestion that you quitted the Cassandra , 
your berth, sir, is still ready for your occupa- 
tion.” ; 

He said nothing farther, but indicating his ac- 
knowledgments with a bow, proceeded directly to 
his cabin. 

Vil. 

As I was in such a ferment of spirit for all 
this time, and so fearful of an attack from the 
pirate craft, having continually in my mind not 
only the treasure, but also the helpless women 
intrusted to my keeping, it might occur to the 
reader to ask why I did not send both it and 
them to such a place of safety upon the land 
as the king’s town offered to English people be- 
set as we were. I may now say that I had con- 
sidered it, and had perceived that more than one 
difficulty lay in the way. In the first place, I could 
not send the ship’s boat to the king’s town, be- 
cause that in passing the cape to the northward 
they would come within a mile or less of the pi- 
rate eraft, from which they might not hope to 
escape without molestation. 

Secondly, 1 could not send them across the 
country, because it would require not only an es- 
cort such as could be ill spared at this juncture, 
but also an efficient leader, who might be spared 
even leas readily. Besides this, I could not tell 
what dangers such a party might encounter, not 
only from natives, of whose disposition I knew 
nothing, but also from wild beasts, whom we could 
hear distinctly every night, howling in the jungles 
in a most. melancholy, dreadful manner. 

Thirdly and lastly, I did not believe the pirates 
would stay long where they were, as I knew very 
well the cowardly disposition of these cruel and 
bloody wretches; wherefore I hoped that, seeing 
how well we were posted to guard ourselves 
against an attack from them, they might take 
themselves away upon the first occasion, which 
they could not now do because of the calm wea- 
ther. I furthermore argued that in any event, 
should occasion render it necessary, I could easi- 
ly disembark my passengers with but little loss 
of time, and as easily and safely then as now. 

Such had been the nature of my thoughts when- 
ever I had directed them upon the melancholy 
and gloomy state of our affairs. Yet had the 
most sinister forebodings which I had entertain- 
ed at those times been fulfilled, our misfortunes 
could not have equalled those which in trath fell 
upon us, the history of which I have immediately 
to tell. 

Captain Leach’s trip in search of a new berth 
had been undertaken so early in the morning 
that it was not yet noon when he had returned. 
Some little time after that, I being in my own 
cabin at the time, there came, of a sudden, a 
sound that was, as it were, the first muttering of 
the storm that was so soon to fall upon us. It 
was the dull and heavy boom ofa single cannon, 
sounding from a great way off, and which I in- 
stantly knew had been fired aboard of the pirate 
craft. 

I went straight upon the deck, where I found 
the weather still as dead a calm as it had been 
the two days before, with not so much as a 
breath of air stirring ora cat’s-paw upon the 
water. The ground-swell rose and fell as smooth- 
ly as though the sea. ran with oil instead of wa- 
ter, and the sky above had an appearance as of a 
solid sheet of steel blue, with not so much as one 
single cloud upon the whole face of it. But the 
first thing that I beheld was the pirate craft, and 
that they were hoisting sail as though they per- 
ceived a breeze coming, of which we saw nothing. 
Across her port bow the smoke of her gun still 
hung like a round white cloud just above the 
glassy surface of the sea. 

“Sure she means to quit us, Mr. Langely,” 
said I; but Mr. Langely never answered, for just 
as he opened his lips to speak, the lookout roared, 
* Sail ho!” 

“ Where away ?” sang out Mr. White, who was 
officer of the deck at that time. 

But before the word reached us I myself, and 
I suspect most of the others, had sighted the 
craft away to the southward, coming up under 
full sail, and with a breeze of which we could see 
nothing. 

She was at that time not more than five or six 
miles distant, and just emerging from behind a 
raised thicket of scrub bushes, which had hidden 
her till now. 

Presently, although the water around us was 
like glass, we could see a black line, like a fine 
thread, drawn along the edge of the horizon 
where the breeze was creeping toward us, though 
mightily slow. In about twenty minutes’ time it 
had reached the pirate craft, and we could see 
her gails first flutter and then fill with the fresh- 
ening breeze. Then she slowly went about and 
bore away toward the other craft, which had now 
come out beyond the capes and into the open 
water. 

When within about pistol-shot of one another 
both vessels hove to, as though speaking. After 
watching them for some time in silence, “ What 
do you think of it, Mr. Langely ?” said I. 

“It’s her consort, sir,” said he, very seriously. 

“‘T do believe you are right,” said I; “and that 
is why she has been waiting for all these days, 
keeping the door shut upon us so that we could 
not have gotten out if we had had a breeze.” 

I had hardly ended speaking when both ves- 
sels rounded to and bore down upon the harbor 
where we lay becalmed, though they made but 
little way because of the extreme lightness of the 
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breeze, which had not yet gathered strength to 
any great degree. 

I saw that they could not reach us in less than 
an-hour’s time, and though we could not hope to 
catch the wind in time to run out into open wa- 
ter, seeing the rate at which it was advancing 
was of such extreme slowness, we would yet have 
opportunity to put ourselves in some kind of pos- 
ture for defence, although we were pretty well 
prepared as it was. Accordingly I gave orders 
to Mr. Langely to get the decks cleared for ac- 
tion, and then went aboard of the Greenwich to 
find what the captain of that craft intended do- 
ing, so that I might determine upon some course 
of procedure along with him. 

The Ostend captain was there when I came 
aboard, and I fancied, though I knew not why, 
that he and Captain Kirby looked at one another 
in a mightily strange fashion when I entered the 
cabin. Besides that, I noticed with surprise that 
little or no preparation for action had been made. 

“We'll stand by you,” says Captain Kirby; 
“of course we’ll stand by you, though you must 
know it is each one for himself, and devil take 
the hindmost, at such times as these.” 

I was mightily amazed and taken aback at this 
speech. “ And why do you talk so about standing 
by me, Captain Kitby?” saidI. “Is it not, then, 
that we stand by one another? Is my craft in 
greater peril than yours, or am I to be given up as 
a sacrifice to these wicked and bloody wretches?” 

I thought he seemed mightily disturbed at this 
speech. : 

“In course,” says he, “we'll stand by one an- 
other. All the same, each must look out for him- 
self.” 

I regarded Captain Kirby for a while without 
speaking, and he seemed more than ever troubled 


at my gaze. 


“Sir! sir!” I cried, “I must tell you that I do 
not understand this matter. Do you not mean 
to make a fight of it?” 

At this he flew into a mighty fume. “How!” 
says he; “do you mean to question my courage? 
Do rou call me a coward ?” 

Xo, sir,” says I; “I call you nothing; only I 
..d not understand your speech. Sure, sir, you 
cannot but remember that I have three helpless 
women aboard my ship, and that it behooves you 
as a man and an Englishman to stand by me in 
this time of peril.” 

So saying, I left the cabin, but sacly troubled 
in spirit, for I could not understand the captain’s 
tone, nor why, we all. being in this trouble togeth- 
er, neither he nor the Ostend captain had said 
one single word about defence. However, I had 
great hopes that the pirates would not venture 
into the harbor, seeing that we were three vessels 
to their two, and in a chosen position into the 
bargain, whence we might hope to defend our- 
selves for a long time and to their undoing. 

I found my passengers all in the great cabin 
and in a very serious mood when I returned, 
they having heard some rumor as to the danger 
that threatened. I stood for a while as though 
not knowing what to say, but at last I made shift 
to tell them how matters stood, and in what danger 
we were like to be ; though I smoothed everything 
over as much as lay in my power. I think that 
our peril had been pretty well discussed amongst 
them before I confirmed it with that which I 
said. Nevertheless I am amazed even now at 
the coolness with which all hands took it. 

Mistress Pamela, I may recollect, laid her 
hand lightly upgn my arm. ‘“ Whatever our 
datiger may be,” she cried, “this we all know, 
that we could confide our safety to no truer sail- 
or nor more gallant man than he who commands 
this ship.” This she said before them all that 
were there standing. 

At that time the nearest pirate craft was not 
more than two miles distant, though coming up 
slowly and with a very light breeze, which had 
not yet-reached us, though the water around us 
was darkened by cat’s-paws. I gave orders to 
Mr. Langely to have the women stowed below in 
the safest place possible, the male passengers 
to assist the surgeon if the need should arise. 
Meanwhile I got out warps, by means of which 
I hoped to come close to the Greenwich for our 
mutual defence, d 

The breeze being so close upon us, I hoisted 
sail, hoping by that means to take my station 
nigher to the Greenwich, which they seeing, and 
thinking, perhaps, that I intended to get away 
upon the wind, did likewise, whereupon I hailed 
her, but got no answer. 

Just at that minute, and before I could hail 
again, she, being open to a breeze by a valley, 


filled and boré away, as did the Ostender, leaving - 


me becalmed where I was. I ordered the gun- 
ner to fire across the bows of the Greenwich, and 
then hailed her several times, but got no answer ; 
upon this I gave her a round shot, but whether 
to her harm or not I am not able to say, 

Up to the last minute, as said above, I had 
doubted whether the pirates would dare to attack 
us, we being yet three to their two; but there 
could no longer be doubt upon that score, for 
they had run’ ag boldly into the narrow channel 
as though no enemies were there to defend it, 
and, indeed, the Greenwich and the Ostender, 
bearing away, had left the passage entirely free 
to them. So it happened that by the time that 
the Cassandra could gain any fair advantage of 
the breeze, they were rather less than more than 
a mile distant. 

The pirates paid no attention either to the 
Greenwich or to the Ostender. But the larger of 
the two crafts—which was the bark that had 
been keeping us cooped up for the two days 
past, fired a shot—as though calling upon us to 
surrender; then she hove to across the channel, 
so that there might be no chance of our getting 
away. Meantime the other craft, which was a 
large sloop of twenty guns and about a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred tons burthen, ran down 
upon us to engage us. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A VOUDOO DANCE, 


THERE was nothing mysterious about it. The 
ceremony took place in broad day, at noon, in 
the upper chambers of a small frame house in a 
street just beyond Congo Square and the old 
Parish prison in New Orleans. It was an incan- 
tation rather than a dance—a curious mingling 
of African Voudoo rites with modern “ spiritual- 
ism” and faith-cure. 

The explanation of Voudooism (or Vaudouism) 
would require a chapter by itself. It is sufficient 
to say for the purpose of this paper that the bar- 
baric rites of Voudooism originated with the Con- 
go and Guinea negroes, were brought to San Do- 
mingo, and thence to Louisiana. In Hayti the 
sect is in full vigor, and its midnight orgies have 
reverted more and more to the barbaric original 
in the last twenty-five years. The wild dance and 
incantations are accompanied by sacrifice of ani- 
mals and occasionally of infants, and with can- 
nibalism, and scenes of most indecent license. 
In its origin it is serpent worship. The Voudoo 
signifies a being all-powerful on the earth, who 
is, or is represented by, a harmless species of ser- 
pent (couleuvre), and in this belief the sect per- 
form rites in which the serpent ig propitiated. 
In common parlance, the chief actor is called the 
Voudoo—if a man, the Voudoo King ; if a woman, 
the Voudoo Queen. Some years ago Congo Square 
was the scene of the weird midnight rites of this 
sect, as unrestrained and barbarous as ever took 
place in the Congo country. All these semi-pub- 
lic performances have been suppressed, and all 
private assemblies for this worship are illegal, 
and broken up by the police when discovered. It 
is said in New Orleans that Voudooism is a thing 
of the past. But the superstition remains, and I 
believe that very few of the colored people in New 
Orleans are free from it—that is, free from it as 
a superstition. Those who repudiate it, have no- 
thing to do with it, and regard it as only evil, still 
ascribe power tc the Voudoo, to some ugly old 
woman or man, who is popularly believed to have 
occult power (as the Italians believe in the “ evil- 
eye’’), can cast a charm and put the victims under 
a spell, or by incantations relieve them from it. 
The power of the Voudoo is still feared by many 
who are too intelligent to believe in it intellectu- 
ally. That persons are still Voudooed, probably 
few doubt; and that people are injured by charms 
secretly placed in their beds, or are bewitched in 
various ways, is common belief—more common 
than the Saxon notion that it is ill luck to see the 
new moon over the left shoulder. 

Although very few white people in New Orleans 
have ever seen the performance I shall try to de- 
scribe, and it is said that the police would break 
it up if they knew of it, it takes place every 
Wednesday at noon at the house where I saw it; 
and there are three or four other places in the city 
where the rites are celebrated, sometimes at night. 
Our admission was procured through a friend who 
had, I suppose, vouched for our good intentions. 

We were received in the living-rooms of the 
house on the ground-floor, by the “doctor,” a 
good-looking mulatto of middle age, clad in a 
white shirt with gold studs, linen pantaloons, and 
list slippers. He had the simple-minded shrewd 
look of a “healing medium.” The interior was 
neat, though in some confusion ; among the rude 
attempts at art on the walls was the worst chro- 
mo print of General Grant that was probably ever 
made. There were several negroes about the 
door, many in the rooms and in the back yard, 
and all had an air of expectation and mild excite- 
ment, After we had satisfied the scruples of the 
doctor, and signed our names in his register, we 
were invited to ascend by a narrow, crooked stair- 
way in the rear. This led to a smail landing 
where a dozen people might stand, and from this 
a door opened into a chamber perhaps fifteen 
feet by ven, where the rites were to take place ; 
beyond this was a small bedroom. Around the 
sides of these rooins were benches and chairs, and 
the close quarters were already well filled. 

The assembly was perfectly orderly, but a mot- 
ley one, and the women largely outnumbered the 
men. There were coal-black negroes, porters, 
and stevedores, fat cooks, slender chamber-maids, 
all shades of complexion, yellow girls and come- 
ly quadroons, most of them in common servant 
attire, but some neatly dressed. And among 
them were, to my surprise, several white people. 

On one side of the middle room where we sat 
was constructed a sort of buffet or bureau, used 
as an altar. Qn it stood an image of the Virgin 
Mary in painted plaster, about two feet high, 
flanked by lighted candles and a couple of cruets, 
with some other small objects. On a shelf be- 
low were two other candles, and on this shelf and 
the floor in front were various offerings to be 
used in the rites—plates of apples, grapes, bana- 
nas, oranges; dishes of suzar, of sugar-plums; a 
dish of powdered orris root, packages of candles, 
bottles of brandy and of water. Two other lighted 
candles stood on the floor, and in front an earth- 
en bowl, The clear space in front for the dancer 
was not more than four or five feet square. 

Some time was consumed in preparations, or 
in waiting for the worshippers toassemble. From 
conversation with those near me, I found that 
the doctor had a reputation for healing the dis- 
eased by virtue of his incantations, of removing 
“spells,” of finding lost articles, of ministering to 
the troubles of lovers, and, in short, of doing very 
much what clairvoyants and healing mediums 
claim to do in what are called civilized communi- 


. ties. But failing to get a very intelligent account of 


the expected performance from the negro woman 
next me,I moved to the side of the altar and 
took a chair next a girl of perhaps twenty years 
old, whose complexion and features gave evidence 
that she was white. Still, finding her in that com- 
pany, and there as a participant in the Voudoo 
rites, I concluded that I must be mistaken, and 
that she must have colored blood in her veins. 
Assuming the privilege of an inquirer, I asked 
her questions about the coming performance, 
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and in doing so carried the impression that she 
was kin to the colored race. But I was soon 
convinced, from her manner and her replies, that 
she was pure white. She was a pretty, modest 
girl, very reticent, well-bred, polite, and civil. 
None of the colored people seemed to know who 
she was, but she said she had been there before. 
She told me, in course of the conversation, the 
name of the street where she lived (in the Amer- 
ican part of the town), the private school at which 
she had been educated (one of the best in the 
city), and that she and her parents were Episco- 
palians. Whatever her trouble was, mental or 
physical, she was evidently infatuated with the 
notion that this Voudoo doctor could conjure it 
away, and said that she thought he had already 
been of service to her. She did not communicate 
her difficulties to him or speak to him, but she 
evidently had faith that he could discern what 
every one present needed, and minister to them. 
When I asked her if, with her education, she did 
not think that more good would come to her by 
confiding in known friends or in regular prac- 
titioners, she wearily said that she did not know. 
After the performance began, her intense interest 
in it, and the light in her eyes, were evidence of 
the deep hold the superstition had upon her na- 
ture. In coming to this place she had gone a 
step beyond the young ladies of her class who 
make a novena at St. Roch. 

While we still waited, the doctor and two other 
colored men called me into the next chamber, 
and wanted to be assured that it was my own 
name I had written on the register, and that I had 
no unfriendly intentions in being-present. Their 
doubts at rest, all was ready. 

The doctor squatted on one side of the altar, 
and his wife, a stout woman of darker hue, on 
the other. 

“Commengons,” said the woman, in a low voice. 
All the colored people spoke French, and French 
only, to each other and in the ceremony. 

The doctor nodded, bent over, and gave three 
sharp raps on the floor with a bit of wood. (This 
is the usual opening of Voudoo rites), All the 
others rapped three times on the floor with their 
knuckles. Any one coming in to join the circle 
afterward, stooped and rapped three times. Af- 
ter a moment’s silence, all kneeled and repeated 
together in French the Apostles’ Creed, and still 
on their knees, they suid two prayers to the Virgin 
Mary. 

The colored woman at the side of the altar be- 
gan a chant in a low, melodious-voice. It was 
the weird and strange “ Dansé Calinda.” A tall 
negress, with a bright, good-natured face, entered 
the circle with the air of a chief performer, knelt, 
rapped the floor, laid an offering of candles be- 
fore the altar, with a small bottle of brandy, seat- 
ed herself beside the singer, and took up in a 
strong, sweet voice the bizarre rhythm of the song. 
Nearly all those who came in had laid some little 
offering before the altar. The chant grew, the 
single line was enunciated in stronger pulsations, 
and other voices joined in the wild refrain, 

“*Dansé Calinda, boudoum, boudoum! 

Dansé Calinda, boudoum, boudoum !” 
bodies swayed, the hands kept time in soft pat- 
patting, and the feet in muffled accentuation. 
The Voudoo arose, removed his slippers, seized 
a bottle of brandy, dashed some of the liquid on 
the floor on each side of the brown bowl as a li- 
bation, threw back his head and took a long pull 
at the bottle, and then began in the open space 
aslow measured dance, a rhythmical shuffle, with 
more movement of the hips than of the feet, 
backward and forward, round and round, but ac- 
celerating his movement as the time of the song 
quickened and the excitement rose in the room. 
The singing became wilder and more impassioned, 
a strange minor strain, full of savage pathos and 
longing, that made it almost impossible for the 
spectator not to join in the swing of its influence, 
while the dancer wrought himself up into the 
wild passion of a Cairene dervish. Without a 
moment ceasing his rhythmical steps and his ex- 
travagant gesticulation, he poured liquid into the 
basin, and dashing in brandy, ignited the fluid 
with a match. The liquid flamed up before the 
altar. He seized then a bunch of candles, plunged 
them into the bow], held them up all flaming with 
the burning brandy, and, keeping his step to the 
maddening “ Calinda,” distributed them lighted to 
the devotees. In the same way he snatched up 
dishes of apples, grapes, bananas, oranges, del- 
uged them with burning brandy, and tossed them 
about the room to the eager and excited crowd. 
His hands were aflame, his clothes seemed to be 
on fire; he held the burning dishes close to his 
breast, apparently inhaling the flame, closing his 
eyes and swaying his head backward and forward 
in an ecstasy, the hips advancing and receding, 
the feet still shuffling to the barbaric measure. 

Every moment his own excitement and that of 
the audience increased. The floor was covered 
with the débris of the sacritice—broken candy, 
crushed sugar-plums, scattered grapes—and all 
more’ or less in flame. The wild dancer was 
dancing in fire! In the height of his frenzy he 
grasped a large plate filled with lump-sugar. 
That was set on fire. He held the burning mass 
to his breast, he swung it round, and finally, with 
his hand extended under the bottom of the plate 
(the plate only adhering to his hand by the rapidi- 
ty of his circular motion), he spun around like a 
dancing dervish, his eyes shut, the perspiration 
pouring in streams from his face, in a frenzy. 
The flaming sugar scattered about the floor, and 
the devotees scrambled for it. In intervals of 
the dance, though the singing went on, the vari- 
ous offerings which had been conjured were 
passed around—bits of sugar and fruit and orris 
powder. That which fell to my share I gave to 
the young girl next me, whose eyes were blazing 
with excitement, though she had remained per- 
fectly tranquil, and joined neither by voice or 
hands or feet in the excitement. She put 


the conjured sugar and fruit in her pocket, and 
seemed grateful to me for relinquishing it to her. 





times it was more violent. 


‘and much knocked about. 
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Before this point-had been reached the chant 
had been changed for the wild canga, more rapid 
in movement than the chanson africaine : 

“Eh! eh! Bomba, hen! hen! 
Canga bafio té 
Canga moune dé 1é 
Canga do ki la 
Canga li.” 

At intervals during the performance, when the 
charm had begun to work, the believers came 
forward into the open space, and knelt for “ treat- 
ment.” The singing, the dance, the wild incan- 
tation, went on uninterruptedly; but amid all his 
antics the dancer had an eye to business. The 
first group that knelt were four stalwart men, 
three of them white laborers. All of them, I pre- 
sume, had some disease which they had faith the 
incantation would drive away. Each held a 
lighted candle in each hand. The doctor suc- 
cessively extinguished eagh candle by putting it 
in his mouth, and performed a number of antics 
of a saltatory sort. During his dancing and 
whirling he frequently filled his mouth with liquid, 
and discharged it in spray, exactly as a Chinese 
laundryman sprinkles his clothes, into the faces 
and on the heads of any man or woman within 
reach. Those so treated considered themselves 
specially favored. Having extinguished the ean- 
dles of the suppliants, he scooped the liquid from 
the bowl, flaming or not as it might be, and with 
his hands vigorously scrubbed their faces and 
heads, as if he were shampooing them. While the 
victim was still sputtering and choking he seized 
him by the right hand, lifted him up, spun him 
round half a dozen times, and then sent him 
whirling. 

This was substantially the treatment that all 
received who knelt in the circle, though some- 
Some of them were 
slapped smartly upon the back and the breast, 
Occasionally a wo- 
man was whirled till she was dizzy, and perhaps 
swung about in his arms as if she had been a 
bundle of clothes. They all took it meekly and 


gratefully. One little girl of twelve, who had ~ 


rickets, was banged about till it seemed as if ey- 
ery bone in her body would be broken. But the 
doctor had discrimination, even in his wildest 
moods. Some of the women were gently whirl- 
ed, and the conjurer forbore either to spray them 
from his mouth or to shampoo them. 

Nearly all those present knelt, and were whirl- 
ed and shaken, and those who did not take this 
‘*cure” I suppose got the benefit of the incanta- 
tion by carrying away some of the consecrated 
offerings. Occasionally a woman in the whirl 
would whisper something in the doctor’s ear, and 
receive from him doubtless the counsel she need- 
ed. But generally the doctor made no inquiries 
of his patients, and they said nothing to him. 

While the wild chanting, the rhythmic move- 
ment of hands and feet, the barbarous dance, and 
the fiery incantations were at their height, it was 
difficult to believe that we were in a civilized city 
of an enlightened republic. Nothing indecent 
occurred in word or gesture, but it was so wild 
and bizarre that one might easily imagine he was 
in Africa or in hell. 

As I said, nearly all the participants were col- 
ored people; but in the height of the frenzy one 
white woman knelt and was sprayed and whirled 
with the others. She was a respectable married 
woman from the other side of Canal Street. I 
waited with some anxiety to see what my modest 
little neighbor would do. She had-told me that 
she should look on and take no part. I hoped 
that the senseless antics, the mummery, the rough 
treatment, would disgust her. Toward the close 
of the séance, when the spells were all woven 
and the flames had subsided, the tall, good-natured 
negress motioned to me that it was my turn to 
advance into the circle and kneel. I excused 
myself. But the young girl was unable to resist 
longer. She went. forward and knelt, with a can- 
dle in her hand. The conjurer was either touched 
by her youth and race, or he had spent his force. 
He gently lifted her by one hand, and gave her 
one turn around, and she came back to her seat. 

The singing ceased. The doctor’s wife passed 
round the hat for contributions, and the ceremony, 
which had lasted nearly an hour and a half, was 
over. The doctor retired exhausted with the vio- 
lent exertions. As for the patients, I trust they 
were well cured, of rheumatism, of fever, or what- 
ever ill they had, and that the young ladies have 
either got husbands to their minds or have es- 
caped faithless lovers. In the breaking up I had 
no opportunity to speak further to the interesting 
young white neophyte ; but as I saw her resuming 


. her hat and cloak in the adjoining room there 


was.a strange excitement in her face, and in her 
yes a light of triumph and faith. We came out 
y the back way, and through an alley made our 
pe into the sunny street and the air of the 
teenth century. 
CuarLes DupLey WARNER. 





\ BISHOP WILLIAM BACON 
STEVENS. 

Wiuuiam Bacon Stevens, who died at 
Philatelphia on June 11, was born at Bath, Maine, 
on Jul. 13,1815. In early life he made a tour 
of the Yorid. On his return he studied medicine, 
and hewas a practising physician for five years 
in Georgia. While thus engaged his 
turned to theological subjects. He 


studied ujder Bishop Exxiort for orders in the 
Praca pea Church, and entered the 







ministry in\1$44, finding his first charge at Ath- 
ens, where, later, he was chosen Profess- 
or of , Oratory, and Moral Philosophy 









in the univeRity. Emanuel Church in Athens 
was founded ty him, and he was its Rector until 
his removal Andrew’s Church in Philadel- 
phia. He Assistant Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania in 1 d became Bishop of that dio- 
cese on the d of Bishop Atonzo Porter, in 
- 1865. Bishop STEVENS was in 


HARPER'S 


charge of the American episcopal churches in 
Europe, Bishop Lirrixsonn succeeding him in 
this office in 1874. 

Bishop Srkvens was a prominent leader of the 
Low-church party, and was strong in his advo- 
cacy of that party, and zealous in its support and 
propagation. He wrote a great deal, and has left 
a number of works which have not been publish- 
ed, among them a treatise on silk culture in Geor- 
gia, historical collections concerning the State of 
Georgia, and writings of a devotional and didactic 
nature. He attended the conference of Anglican 
bishops at Lambeth in 1878, and in the course 
of his stay in England preached, by invitation, in 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s and Canterbury 
cathedrals, and in the Royal Chapel, Savoy, 
London. 

Upward of a year ago the health of Bishop 
Stevens began to fail him, and Bishop Wurrra- 
ker, of Nevada, was elected his assistant, with 
the right of succession. Dr. Pitts Brooks, 
of Boston, was at first chosen to this office, but 
he declined to accept it. Bishop Stevens was a 
doctor of laws as well as a doctor of divinity and 
of medicine. 


ROSWELL D, HITCHCOCK, 


Dr. Roswett Dwicut Hirtcucock, President of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York 
city, died suddenly at his. summer residence, 
South Somerset, near Fall River, Massachusetts, 
on the 17th instant. Two days before, he had 
delivered an oration at the dedication of the Dur- 
fee High School building, and contracted a cold, 
which resulted in peritonitis. He was born at 
East Machias, Maine, August 15, 1817, and was 
graduated at Amherst College in 1836. He then 
passed a year in teaching and in biblical study, af- 
ter which he studied at the Andover Theological 
Seminary. He was appointed tutor in Amherst 
College in 1839, and held the position three years, 
when he returned to his original purpose of en- 
tering the Congregational ministry. After preach- 
ing for a time at Waterville, Maine, he became 
the pastor of the First Congregational Church 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, remaining until 1852, 
when he accepted the position of Professor of 
Natural and Revealed Religion at.Bowdoin Col- 
lege. In 1855 he was invited to the Washburn 
Professorship of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary, and since that time his 
name has become conspicuously associated with 
biblical learning and theological discussion in 
New York. On leaving Bowdoin College, he 
received the degree of D.D. from that insti- 
tution, and that of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by Amherst College in 1873. He be- 
came President of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1880. . Dr..H1rrcucock’s published works 
are quite numerous, and include the Life of 
Edward Robinson (1863), Complete Analysis of 
the Bible (1869), and Socialism (1879). In connec- 
tion with Drs. ScHavyr and Eppy he published 
Hymns and Songs of Praise, and was associated 
with Dr. Francis Brown in translating and edit 
ing the Teaching of Twelve Apostles, 1884-5. He 
was also editor of religious and theological parts 
of Johnson’s Cyclopedia, and at one time assist- 
ant editor of the American Theological Review. 
Dr. Hitcucock spent a year in Germany before 
entering upon his professorship at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and visited Italy and Greece in 1866. He 
spent some time travelling in Egypt and Palestine 
in 1869-70, and in 1871 was president of the 
American Palestine Exploring Company. Dr. 
Hitcucock was not only known for his scholar- 
ship and theological erudition, but for his public 
spirit and keen interest in the affairs of the peo- 
ple. He displayed his earnestness and patriotism 
especially in the support of the Union cause dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion. 











MARK HOPKINS. 


Tue venerable Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., so 
long and closely identified with the growth and 
prosperity of Williams College, died at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, on the 17th inst. He was 
born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, February 4; 
1802, and was the eldest of three sons of ArcuI- 
BaLD and Mary Curtis Hopkins. He showed 
early evidence of unusual mental activity and 
strength of character, and after preparatory study 
in the academies at Lenox, Massachusetts, and 
Clinton, New York, entered the Sophomore class 
at Williams College in 1821. He was graduated 
three years later with the highest honors of his 
class, and soon after began the study of medicine 
at the Pittsfield Medical College. This study was. 
interrupted by an appointment to a tutorship at 
Williams College, which was accepted. After 
retaining the position two years the young schol- 
ar resumed the study of medicine, and receiving 
his degree in 1829, entered upon the practice of 
his profession in the city of New York. Wil- 
liams College, however, still kept an eye upon 
him, and in 1830 offered him the position of 
Professor of Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy, 
which he accepted. On the retirement of Presi- 
dent Grirrin in 1836, Dr. Hopkins, though then 
only thirty-four years of age, was chosen to suc- 
ceed him. This rapid advancement was due to 
the recognition of his. strong mental and moral 
traits, which not only qualified him in a remark- 
able degree for teaching, but especially fitted 
him for the care and oversight of the training 
of young men. He held the position of Presi- 
dent of Williams College for thirty-six years, 
retiring from the responsibilities of that po- 
sition in 1872, when he reached the age of 
seventy, but retaining the professorship of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, in which he 
continued to exert a strong influence, as he had 
always done, upon those coming under his in- 
struction. Sixty-two years of the long life of 
Mark Hopxiys were spent in Williams College 
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as student, tutor, professor, and president, and to 
him it has owed much of its reputation for sound 
learning and wholesome discipline. Dr. Hopkins 
wrote many essays and delivered many lectures 
outside of the college on moral and philosophical 
subjects, some of which have been published in 
collected form. The best known of his works 
are Evidences of Christianity (1849), Moral 
Sciences (1862), The Law of Love, and Love as 
a Law (1869), and An Oulline of the Study of 
Man (1874). A volume of his baccalaureate 
sermons has been published under the title 
Strength and Beauty, and a volume of lectures 
delivered at Princeton on the Scriptural Idea of 
Man is now in press. 





SOME OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 


Wuen the subject of a marriage between the 
Crown Prince and Queen Victoria’s eldest daugh- 
ter was first broached, Bismarck was reported 
to have expressed his disapproval of the match 
in these terms, “It will spoil our handsome 
Hohenzollerns.” The house of Hanover is a 
physically weak and undersized stock, while the 
Hohenzollerns are, as a rule, splendid specimens 
of humanity. Bismarck’s fears were realized. 
All the Crown Prince’s children, with the excep- 
tion of Princess Charlotte, are commonplace in 
appearance. Princess Charlotte, who-has a sub- 
dued likeness to the Princess of Wales, gave no 
promise of beauty in her early years, The Em- 
peror is said to have jestingly remarked to her: 
“Tf I had known that you were going to turn out 
half so beautiful, I would not have married you 
off to Saxe-Meiningen. You might have caught 
a king!’ Prince William, the oldest son, is 
short and slight; and although military training 
has given a certain hauteur to his bearing, he yet 
lacks the kingly dignity and impressive eyes of 
his equally small-sized ancestor Frederick the 
Great. One of his arms is unsymmetrical with 
the other—a deformity which is carefully con- 
cealed by the tailor’s art. Although a contrast 
to his grandfather in appearance, he is singularly 
like him in mental characteristics, and if the lib- 
eral tendencies of his father do not forestall him 
in an intermediate reign, he will stoutly maintain 
all the royal prerogatives like the present Emper- 
or,as he has already like him become the general 
favorite of the army. 

Bismarck’s vexation at the thought of intro- 
ducing Hanoverian blood into the royal succes- 
sion is but an expression of the pride which all 
Prussians feel in the splendid physical deyelop- 
ment of their line of kings. The Emperor Wil- 
liam himself is every inch a Hohenzollern of the 
traditional type. He is considerably above the 
average height, and although age has bent his 
head, his figure has still an erect, military bear- 
ing. His thin gray whiskers, wrinkled brow, 
faded, almost sallow, complexion, the failing lus- 
tre in his quiet gray eyes, and the involuntary 
languor which creeps at times over his face, be- 
tray, while his activity and mental vigor are un- 
able to conceal, the real condition of his strength. 
His face, as a whole, is ordinary. A reader of 
physiognomy would be inclined to credit the be- 
lief that in affairs of state he often retires behind 
the Chancellor. His commanding presence, how- 
ever, is an outward sign of the dignity with which 
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he conceals this fact from the world. Whether 
it is due to the traditional economy of the Ho- 
henzollerns or to the strict military training from 
early youth, his palaces and general habits of 
life befit an officer rather than an emperor. He 
always appears in uniform, his’ business and his 
pleasures are ordered with military exactness, and 
he even sleeps on the same kind of camp-bedstead 
which he has used on his campaigns. It is amus- 
ing to hear the comments of peasant visitors to the 
palace when they are shown the royal bedroom. 
Their own feather-beds, they think, are more com- 
fortable than the imperial couch. It is only in the 
gratification of his appetite that the Emperor al- 
lows the slightest relaxation of military discipline. 
His guests at dinner, however, do not all share 
the benefits of this indulgence, for, according to 
etiquette, the Emperor is served first, and as soon 
as he has finished the course is changed, often 
‘before those lowest in rank at the table have had 
time to partake ; so many an officer anticipates a 
royal “ feast” by dining first at some restaurant. 
Visitors at the summer palace of Babelsberg, 
near Potsdam, have often wondered what the 
shrine-like frame on the Emperor’s desk contains. 
No fee to the guides will open its doors. They 
conceal to all but the Emperor ‘the likeness of 
Elise Radziwill, The Empress so far respects 
this first love of her husband that she often decks 
the shrine with flowers. When he was still the 
young Prince William of Prussia the Empevor fell 
desperately in love with the beautiful Elise. Un- 
fortunately it was a statute in the royal family 
that none of its scions should marry except into 
a reigning house. Lawyers tried to prove that 
the Radziwills were descended from an old Po- 
lish dynasty as. royal as the Hohenzollerns. It 
was proposed that Prince Augustus, an unmar- 
ried brother of the then king, should adopt Elise. 
But no legal quibbling could prove her of royal 
birth. Meanwhile Prince Charles, younger bro- 
ther of the present Emperor, married a daughter 
of the Grand-duke of Weimar. The latter de- 
clared that if Prince William should insist upon 
marrying Elise, he would claim the throne for 
the issue of Prince Charles, It was only to pre- 
vent the possibility of a war of succession iu 
Prussia that Prince William finally consented to 
forego the dictates of his love. Elise died soon 
afterward, and there were not a few sentimental- 
ists who claimed that this was due to a broken 
heart. Next to the constancy of his love for the 
lost Elise, the most touching trait in the charac- 
ter of the aged ruler is his fidelity to the mem- 
ory of his mother. Every year, on the 19th of 
July, the anniversary of Queen Louisa’s death, 
he goes to the mausoleum in the quiet park of 
Charlottenburg, and there with his family holds 
silent communion with the dead. A long ex- 
perience in the great capitals is not required to 
convince the visitor that the Emperor is the most 
popular monarch in Europe. Evidence of this is 
given upon every appearance of his in public, 
whether it is at the historic corner window of his 
palace, where knots of people gather daily to 
greet him, or whether it is in his afternoon drives, 
when the stray soldiers on the street line up to 
give the military salute, civilians raise their hats, 
and perhaps some lady in high society makes the 
profound court courtesy. Often a lady will be 
seen rushing up and laying a bouquet in the car- 
riage, while the Eroperor nods his pleasure at the 
attention. C. W. Meluvaineg. 


























THE NEW BOAT-HOUSE OF THE STATEN ISLAND ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Last fall, just at the close of the boating sea- 
son, a large tow swinging about in the Kill van 
Kull knocked the supports from underneath the 
old boat-house of the Staten Island Athletic Club 
at West New Brighton, and sent the house spin- 
ning down the river, until it stranded on the 
south shore of the island, and went to pieces. 
The house and its contents were a total wreck, 
and negotiations were at once entered into with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, who owned 
the tow, to recover damages. The claim was set- 
tled a short time ago by the company, which 
compromised with the club for $11,000. Mr. E. 
A. Saraent, of New York, was directed to furnish 
plans for a new boat-house, an illustration of 
which is given above. The house is one of the 
largest of its kind in the country, being eighty 
feet long and sixty feet wide, with a front eleva- 
tion equal to its width. On the second floor are 
the committee, reception, and ladies’ rooms, 
and a covered balcony forty feet wide runs the 
entire length of the house. Should occasion 
require ‘it, the baleony can be converted into 
a closed room with very little trouble. Below, 
the dressing-rooms, with salt and fresh water 
baths, ete., are partitioned off, and the rest of 
the space is reserved for the keeping of the boats. 


The walls and ceilings are finished in hard pol- 
ished wood. There is a float at each end of the 
house, so that there wil! be no danger of landing 
against the swift currents of the river. The ex- 
terior is fashioned after the Queen Anne style. 

The club has started the season with fourteen 
boats having all the latest improvements—barges, 
shells, gigs, ete.—which are exclusive of those 
owned by members. A yachting department 
has been organized, with Mr. Epernarp Faser 
as Commodore; and a canoe club is being dis- 
cussed. Mr. Witiiam C. Rowranp is in charge 
of the boating department. The club will send 
representatives to the National Association of 
Oarsmen, and will enter in all open regattas, us 
well as contend for the championship of the 
Kill van Kull, which they now hold. To guard 
against any further accidents from roving tows, 
a huge bulkhead of spiles and stones has. been 
built around the house. 

The building will be finished about the first of 
July, and will be the handsomest structure of its 
kind in the vicinity. As the club places no re- 
strictions upon: the use of the boats, and any 
member may use them when he pleases, there is 
a probability of the yellow-and-black being the 
first in many races this year. 
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TO LEO XII. 


Tue German tyrant plays thee for his game, 

The Italian coops, the Frank gives little rest ; 
And o'er the broad sea dost thou think to tame 

God's young plantation in the virgin West? 
Three kingdoms did He sift to find the seed, 

And sowed; then open threw the sea’s wide door; 
And millions came, used but to starve and bleed, 

And built the great republic of the poor. 
Remember Dover Strait, that shore from thee 

Whole empires, hidden in the banked-up clouds 
Of Engiand’s greatness. Of all lands are we, 

But chiefly Northmen ; still their might enshrouds 
The fates; dream not their children of this sod 
Cease to be freemen when they bow to God. 

Georce E. Woopnucerry. 








A SPANISH “ VENDETTA,” 

‘As you leave Los Arcos by the Muez road you 
will notice on the right a low stone structure 
that stands alone nearly two hundred yards be- 
yond the last inhabited houses of the town. In 
itself the building does not differ materially 
from the common type of house that you meet 
in the Ebro Valley. » Like the rest, it is built of 
the striped red sandstone of the country, and 
roofed with irregular tiles of a dull red color. 
Like the rest, its fagade is pock-marked with 
bullet holes, and spotted with shallow rough- 
edged circles, blackened in the centre, and left 
there by some impotent cannon-ball, a few of 
which are still lying in the gutter at its foot. 
Above the doorway a pretentious coat of arms 
spreads its mutilated stone feathers and casts a 
grotesque shadow across the front wall, a few 
blocks of which have been slightly shifted from 
their symmetrical position. 

One afternoon in March, within the conscious 
memory of boys of twenty, two men wearing the 
peasant dress of the country were standing in 
the doorway of the little house, and smoking si- 
lently as they leaned against the posts. It was 
late, and the villagers were returning from the 
fields in small groups. As they passed many of 
the men nodded a short “ good-evening” to Sal- 
justeano Ycasa and his brother Julio, wondering 
what the two surly and unpopular brothers 
might be doing here so late. In this primitive 
district, however, impertinent questions were 
often answered by a knife-cut, and the passers- 
by contented themselves with wondering inward- 
ly and answering the question themselves as 
suited their individual fancy. It was no busi- 
ness of theirs, and as they were practical people 
they continued to discuss the morrow’s work 
without alluding to the cause of their curiosity. 

A few minutes after the last of them had dis- 
appeared behind the houses Julio threw himself 
away from the wall with a twist of his shoulders, 
and turning to his brother, said, “He has not 
passed.” 

“He has not passed,” the other answered, sen- 
tentiously ; and flinging away the stump of his 
cigarette, he looked meditatively at the little 
smoking cylinder of tobacco which had rolled 
out of the paper and lay in the middle of the 
road. Then he examined his nicotine-stained 
fingers, and rubbed them against the sandstone 
wall; but as the brown stain did not yield so 
easily, Sallusteano shrugged his shoulders, and 

began pulling at the handle of his knife, after 
the fashion of a man who has something to do 
and is hesitating before setting to work. 

“Well,” said Julio, looking at him interroga- 
tively, “are we going?” 

Sallusteano loosened his wine-skin, and, hold- 
ing it out at arm’s-length, he let a thin stream of 
the purple liquid spurt into his mouth, shivering 
slightly as he swallowed it. Then crossing him- 
self quickly, he sprang out into the middle of the 
road, and called to his brother, “ Vamonos !” 

For half a mile, until they reached the top of 
the grade, neither of them spoke. Suddenly 
Julio stopped, and pointing to the approaching 
figure of a man, he called out, “See! that must 
be Juan José!” 

“In truth,” the other answered, “it is he; I 
know his walk. We will go a little farther.” 

As they went along each opened his ugly 
curved navaja, carefully adjusted the stop ring, 
and wound his manéa several times around his 
left arm, leaving a flap that fell in front over his 
hand and concealed the knife, which he held by 
the blade, with the handle turned outward. 

“This is a good place for a cross,” the elder 


said, presently, as they came to a pile of stones © 


by the roadside. “You take the left; I'll stay 
here ; and mind you let me attack first. We must 
finish this to-day.” 

Meanwhile Juan José was approaching rapid- 
ly. He was a tall, lithe-looking fellow of twenty- 
four or five, with bold features and a graceful, 
strong figure. Sometimes, when Frascuelo or 
Lagartijo came to this part of the province with 
their cuadrilla, and one of these had been wound- 
ed, Juan José officiated as banderillero or pica- 
dor, and he now wore the latter’s conventional 
side whiskers and smooth lip and chin. He was 
dressed in the Navarres peasant costume, but 
his brown velvet knee-breeches fitted close and 
smoothly, and the linen bag that bulged out of 
the opening at the knee was white and of finer 
material than was usually worn. His purple 
sash was also of fine flannel, and the blue and 
white manta slung over his shoulder was an un- 
usually handsome one. On his feet he wore 
leather sandals, and above these, blue worsted 
gaiters that reached up to the knee. His head 
was uncovered, although he had the usual red 
handkerchief tied about his temples, and a wine- 
skin and knife hung from his belt. 

As he was walking with his eyes on the ground 
he did not notice the Ycasas who were waiting 
for him, until, casually raising his head, he found 
himself nearly upon them. Notwithstanding his 
natural bravery, and the habit of looking danger 
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straight in the face which he had acquired in 
the arena, his heart beat fast, and:he could not 
repress a little cry of affright, on seeing himself 
suddenly confronted by these two men, to meet 
whom meant blood for any of his family. His 
bull-fighter’s training, however, now stood him in 

stead. Without awaiting their attack, he 
flung his useless manta aside, loosened his knife, 
and grasping the handle of his three-pronged hoe 
in both hands, he threw himself upon Sallusteano, 
who turned to run; the next moment his head 
was violently jerked back as the iron teeth crunch- 
ed through his skull, his knees _ way, and he 
fell backward on the road with his legs bent un- 
der him, dead. Before Juan José could turn, 
Julio, with a low growl of had thrust his 
dagger between his ribs; he had put all his 
strength into the blow, which fell somewhat side- 
ways as the other turned, and the knife, widening 
the gash, was wrenched from his grasp. In the 
hope that his adversary would fall, he paused a 
moment; then seeing that Juan‘José had drawn 
his navaja too, he sprang at him with the howl 
of a wild animal, and clutched his throat as the 
other struck him squarely below the left arm. 
Both men fell together over the body that lay 
stiffening on the road, and for a few seconds, 
with their limbs interlocked, they writhed on the 
ground, panting and groaning. But soon their 
movements grew more feeble and slow. Juan 
José’s hand dropped from the handle of the knife 
which he had savagely jerked back and forth in 
the open wound, his head rolled over sideways, 
and his left arm gave way under the weight of 
Julio's body, which crushed him to the ground. 
Once or twice his legs twitched convulsively while 
the strong, knotty fingers stiffened and tightened 
around his throat. Then all was quiet. 

Several hours passed before he awoke. Dav 
was breaking, and the cold damp air.made him 
shiver. He felt a dull pain in his side, as if the 
numbness that paralyzed his other limbs were 
acting as an incomplete anesthetic. He turned 
his head slightly, and as he distinguished a gray 
mass on the road beside him and recognized tle 
body of Ycasa, all the incidents of the preceding 
day’s fight and of the long feud which had ex- 
isted between the two families came back to his 
memory. For a moment sensation seemed to be 
restored to his right hand, and he felt something 
crawl over his palm and pass through his fingers 
into the slimy mud which he was clutching. The 
skin felt stiff and hard, as if some glutinous fluid 
had dried there, and when he moved he felt the 
pricking of the imprisoned hairs. He realized 
that his arm must be covered with blood, and 
that he himself was dangerously wounded. Was 
his wound mortal? “Oh, my God, no!” he cried, 
mentally, as the thought filled him with anguish ; 
not merely because it meant death to him, but 
because to all of his name it meant dishonor for 
many years to come. 

He was the last grown Valdes, while one of 
the Ycasas still remained in Los Arcos to jeer at 
the women and children of his family. He made 
another abortive effort to rise, but the intense 
pain of his wound suddenly overcamé him, and 
for a few minutes he fay still, quivering all over. 
“TI must live! I will live!” he cried out, passion- 
ately, and began to pray to the Virgin. Then he 
felt more reassured, and lay quiet, watching the 
brightening light in the east, until a heavy stupor 
came over him and he became half unconscious. 
While he was lying thus it seemed to him that at 
times he heard the measured tramp of men march- 
ing in step; but it came and went, and he was too 
weary to raise his eyelids. “I could not see, any- 
how,” he said to himself; “Julio is lying across 
my breast.” 

Suddenly the weight that held him down was 
removed ; he heard a voice say: “ Those two are 
dead, and this one seems pretty far gone. What 
shall we do with him, corporal?” Juan José 
opened his eyes, and to his dismay saw six sol- 
diers standing around him, while the non-com- 
missioned officer was bending over and trying to 
cut open his shirt. In a moment he had forgot- 
ten the languor, the weakness, the pain—all save 
only that he was a prisoner, and would be sent to 
the galleys. 

“Have pity, gentlemen,” he pleaded. “It is a 
family feud. They are Ycasas; Iam a Valdes, and 
the last man of them. Pass on your way without 
seeing us. Who will know it? Who saw you 
pass? You came by at night. Do not make me 
a prisoner, gentlemen; for the sake of God, for 
the love of the Virgin, leave me free! Kill me 
here rather than let me grow well there. Tomas 
Ycasa still lives, and you know— Ah, sefiores, 

ss on your way !” ; 

The soldiers seemed undecided, and looked at 
one another inquiringly. Their sympathies were 
with the wounded man, and they would gladiy 
not only have left him his liberty, but even borne 
him away to some safe place where he could re- 
cover in peace, and then come*back to do his 
duty—for of course it was his duty to return and 
kill the remaining Yeasa. Finally one of them 
turned to the officer and asked, “ Well, corporal, 
what shall we do %” 

“Do?” he answered, gruffly. “Go to the town, 
and come back with three stretchers. Come, 
rigit about face,and march! No treason here, 
por Dios! Well, compadre,” be continued, ad- 
dressing the wounded man, “you don’t like it, 
eh? I am sorry. I dare say the Valdeses are 
not better than the Ycasas, and. yet I should like 
you to have a chance at that fellow Tomas, you 
have done so well on these two. But, hombre 
aad we can’t all have our way in this world. 

hat was said by some great writer before you 
or I were born, and therefore it must be true.” 

And with these words he seated himself on the 
pile of stones, while the soldiers tramped off tow- 
ard the town. 

He was a small, spare man, with a wrinkled 
face, loose, straggling gray hair, and a yellowish 
imperial, which he constantly stroked while 
smoking. His little beady eyes, black as coals, 


and half hidden under his projecting eyebrows, 
moved quickly from side to side, and never rested 
on any one object longer than was necessary to 
see that it was all right. Tio Cucho, as he was 
called, had fought all over the world under many 
different flags, for the color of which he did not 
care as long as they led kim into battle. He had 
fought with the Carlists in Spain, with the Eng- 
lish before Sebastopol, with the French in Al- 
giers, China, and Italy, with Maximilian in Mexi- 
co, and under the red flag of the Commune when 
peace had been signed with the Germans ; he had 


been fortunate enough to escape when the Ver- . 


saillais took Paris,and had since become quite 
famous for his daring exploits during the recent 
Carlist war. He had steadily refused promotion, 
saying that all he desired was the excitement of 
a battle, and that if they made him an officer he 
should have to learn to talk and forget to fight, 
and both these things were impossible. So at 


~ the age of fifty-four he was still a strolling cor- 


poral, ordered about from garrison to garrison, 
and infinitely preferring the rough life of the 
barracks to the comforts of a more peaceable 
existence. 

He had picked up some sticks in the ditch and 
begun to whittle them down into small crosses, 
which he made very symmetrical and smooth. 
As both his hands were occupied, the smoke of 
the cigarette which he held between his projected 
lips filtered through his mustache, and collecting 
under his bunched eyebrows, caused him to draw 


up his little brown face into a grimace that 


changed with every movement he made. When 
he had finished the d cross, and compared 
it with the first to see that they were of a size, 
he looked up with a satisfied smile, drew his 
musket up between his legs, and fixed his eyes 
on Juan José. 

“Well, young one,” he began, “ what have you 
got to say—eh? Shall I make a third cross for 
you, or do you think you'll get over that scratch 
in your side? You'll get over it, little one; you'll 
get over it in a month or so. And so you don’t 
want to go to the galleys—eh? See that, now! 
He kills two men as if they were sucking pigs, 
and he don’t think that’s enough for the galleys! 
Que! que! these young ones!” 

Notwithstanding the sarcastic tone in which he 
spoke, he looked at Juan José not unkindly ; and 





with the quick perception of a sick man, the Jat-. 


ter felt it. 

_“ Por Dios, seior comandante,” he said, en- 
deavoring to please him by this flattery, “let me 
go. If Iam killed, then it will not matter; and 
if I kill him, I swear to you that I will give my- 
self up voluntarily. - See! it was this way. It is 
thirteen years since my uncle Aciseto and Tomas 
Yeasa quarrelled on the market-place. The uncle 
had no arms; Tomas had been out hunting, and 
had his gun. He shot him down there on the 
plaza, and there was a fight between the two 
families. I remain alone—that is true—and all 
the Ycasas are gone save Tomas, the one who be- 
gan the fighting. Give me time, sefior—a month; 
not more. Por Dios, sefior, do not say no; it 
will kill me if you say no. Think of the women 
and the dishonored name! Why should it mat- 
ter to you? Ah! are you an Yeasa?” 

“ Callate, hombre—hold your tongue!” the old 
man interrupted, sharply. “No, I am no Ycasa 
—thank God for that! I know the story, and I 
know you too. Listen: you know el Trabuco?” 

“If I know him! He is my sworn brother.” 

“Good. Be quiet, now. 1 Trabuco is my 
son.” 

“Gregorio your son! But that is impossi- 
ble.” 

“* Will you be quiet? The devil carry you off, 
I say!” Tio Cucho cried, angrily. Then softening 
down again, and speaking quickly as he heard the 
footsteps of the approaching soldiers: “I shall 
have you taken to Los Arcos, and when you are 
well you will be marched to Logroiio. In passing 
through Viana you must stop at Trabuco’s and 
get a glass of wine. I have known a glass to 
last all night, and in a night you can run down 
here, do the thing you have to do, and run back. 
Understand? Good; that’s enough. What have 
you been about so long?” he growled, turning to 
the soldiers, with an oath. ‘ You lazy lubbers! 
The devil take you all; you and your ancestors 
and your descendants, up and down. Now, then, 
don’t stand there as if some one were picking the 
fleas off your carcasses, you worthless dogs! Put 
him on first. Gently there! don’t you see his 
skin is cracked, and the boy’s half dead? If he 
cries, I'll break your dogs’ jaws. You hear me? 
Now off with him; go slow, and break step. 
Here, you; put these two up now, and hurry. 
You can’t hurt them; they’re carrion anyhow, 
dead or alive.” And so growling and swearing, 
the little corporal led the procession up to the 
house where the Ycasas had waited the day be- 
fore, gave orders to have their bodies taken up 
to the church, and at once went to hunt up Nifia 
Mercedes, whom in days gone by he had taught 
to dress wounds and mix simples. 

One morning, about a month later, the inhab- 
itants of Los Arcos stood assembled before the 
town where the main street joins the broad Viana 
road. Juan José was going off to the galleys. 
The skill and pluck which he had shown in his 
recent encounter with the Ycasas had won him 
the admiration of many who hitherto had remain- 
ed disinterested spectators of this bloody little 
family war, and all these had come to bid him 
good-by. In this country, where one man and 
his knife are usually considered the exact equiv- 
alent for another man with his knife, the slayer 
of two armed men was a curiosity of no litue 
importance; and although it was a flagrant breach 
of their accepted code of honor to take any notice 
of a vanquished foe, Juan José’s departure was 
so much more like that of a victorious hero that 
even Tomas had joined the crowd, and watched 
his natural enemy from a distance. There was 
so much evident satisfaction in the prisoner's 
face, so much self-assurance and simple pride in 
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his bearing, that Tomas instinctively felt that all 
was not as it should be, and that he was not yet 
free from danger. Some of the older men were 
displeased with Juan José’s behavior, and mourn- 
ed over the falling off of virtue among the young- 
er generation. But among the rest, especially 
among the women, admiration and pity were the 
only noticeable feelings. : 

It was time to go. Juan José walked slowly 
round the semicircle, shouk the men silently by 
the hand, and kissed his kinswomen. Then he 
turned toward the two carabineros, who leaned 
on their muskets a hundred yards further down 
the road, with their backs to the crowd. They 
were personally responsible for their prisoner, but 
they knew what manner of man he was, and to 
prove their confidence had net only not cocked 
their muskets, but for the last half-hour had not 
even looked back to make sure that he was still 
within reach. Half-way between them and the 
crowd a girl stood alone in the road, waiting. As 
the prisoner came toward her she wiped away 
her tears quickly, and attempted to smile. Juan 
José took her head in both his hands, and looked 
down into her large soft eyes—softer now for the 
tears that stood in them; then he drew her gen- 
tly to him and kissed her. 

“Don’t cry, Pepita dear,” he said, trying to 


console her. “I shall come back to-night,” he 


whispered in her ear. 

The girl started, then leaned forward again, 
and said, sadly, ‘“‘ But not for me, Juan José!” 

Half a minute passed thus, neither speaking. 
Pepita had forgotten all but that her head was 
on her lover’s breast, and that she loved him. 
She would have remained thus forever. 

But he could not forget that they were watch- 
ed, and that it was time to end this scene. “Vayu / 
little one,” he said, awkwardly ; “I must say good- 
by—until to-night,” and he gently kissed her hair 
and eyes. 

For a moment she looked up at him with a 
dazed expression, and suddenly throwing her arms 
around his neck, she kissed him passionately on 
the mouth and pushed him away. 

“ Pobrecita !” he said, speaking to himself as 
he turned away. Half mechanically he took some 
tobacco from his pouch to roll a cigarette, which 
he lighted; then he quickened his step, joined 
the soldiers,-and saying, ‘‘ Vamonos, amigos,” 
marched away with them down the road. 

Late that afternoon they reached Viana, and 
went straight to the inn which Trabuco kept un- 
der the old town wall. When they entered, he 
was alone in the low smoky kitchen, lighted by 
a Roman lamp that hung from the vaulted ceil- 
ing, seated on one of the benches under the hood 
of the fireplace, and looking gloomily into the 
glimmering oak twigs on the hearth. At his feet 
a large greyhound lay asleep, with its nose be- 
tween its outstretched paws, and a ragged-furred 
kitten was playing with the'end of a string which 
he absently held between his fingers. In the next 
room a child was crying, and one could hear the 
shuffling of the mother’s bare feet on the stone 
floor, and her plaintive, nasal lullaby. 

Trabuco rose and came forward to meet the 


men, and bade them welcome to his house. He. 


threw a fagot of oak branches on the ire, 
brought the jug of anisado from a table in the 
corner, and after drinking with the new-comers, 
ordered his wife to prepare some supper. 

“Tio Cucho has been here,” he said, presently, 
to Juan José. “Of course I am willing. He 
left money for the woman in case— How are 
the soldiers ?” 

“Good boys,” the other answered. ‘ With 
cards and brandy you can talk to them.” 

“Good! You know what to do; you must be 
back early. I will speak to them.” 

““As you say, Gregorio.” 

Trabuco turned, and went straight up to the 
soldiers, who were playing cards on the raised 
platform of the fireplace. 

“See, friends,” he began, in his deep, guttural 
voice, “I am Juan José’s sworn brother. His 
head, or my head, it’s all the same thing. . You 
know he is a man; so am I. How should we 
have sworn brothership otherwise ? Good! Juan 
José has forgotten something in Los Arcos—you 
know what—and he is going back there to-night. 
I shall stay with you. If he does not return, you 
can take me to Logrofio. Who knows the dif- 
ference there? They want a man; good! I am 
aman. Have you understood ?” 

The men were taken somewhat by surprise, 
and Trabuco’s blunt proposition staggered them. 
At the same time they felt perfectly sure of him ; 
he would remain even if something did happen 
to Juan José. Then he was not a man to be con- 
tradicted. Even if they had not heard of the 
many desperate things ‘attributed to him, they 
would have been impressed by the concentrated 
energy of this small, powerful man, who looked 
as though he might have been the original of 
Velasquez’s head of sop. Finally, however, 
Juan José was told that he might go. What 
Trabuco was doing for him seemed so perfectly 
natural that he never even thought of thanking 
him ; and Trabuco expected no thanks. 

About the middle of the night Juan José reach- 
ed the first houses of Los Arcos, and sat down 
on a stone to rest. That he was about to commit 
a murder. never occurred to him. He had a duty 
to perform quickly and perfectly. Just as on 
that night, a month ago, when he lay wounded on 
the Muez road, he had made up his mind that he 
must live, and had thrown his whole energy into 
merely living, so now his only thought was to 
kill Tomas, and in the shadow of the silent 
houses he crept toward the street where the 
Yeasas lived. Suddenly a figure ran out of 2 
dark doorway, and before Juan José could start 
back he felt Pepita’s arms around his neck. 

“Not now, Pepita,” he said, gruffly, as he push- 
ed her aside. “J need all my strength. Waita 
few minutes till I come back. Is he here?” 

“No, Juan José,” the girl answered, meekly. 
“He went to sleep at the inn near the church. 
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I think he is afraid. Then shall I wait under 
the Arcade ?” 

“Yes, little one. Now leave me quickly. It 
will not take long.” : 

“God go with you, Juan José!” she cried after 
him as he turned back toward the plaza. 

He found the inn door open as usual, and went 
in. At the foot of the staircase he removed his 
sandals, grasped his knife, and ran quickly up 
the two flights of stone stairs to the guest-room. 
This was a large hall occupying the whole front 
of the house, and divided into open stalls like a 
stable. At the upper end the shutters were 
thrown back, and the moonlight streamed in. 
The beds on this side were all vacant. At the 
lower end, which was imperfectly lighted by a 
suspension -lamp, several men were snoring. 
Juan José looked into two of the alcoves, and 
marking the riding-boots on the floor, he passed 
on, for Yeasa only wore sandals. The last al- 
cove, larger than the others, was divided: by a 
screen into two compartments, in the first of 
which a young stranger, with his head thrown far 
back and his right arm hanging over the bedside, 
lay fast asleep. Between the bolster and the 
bedclothes a small revolver had slipped from 
under the pillow, and lay ready for use by any 
one except the owner. Juan José smiled at the 
idea of trusting to such protection, and crept 
round the back of the bed into the other com- 
partment, making the sign of the cross over the 
stranger’s head as he passed. 

In the second bed Tomas Ycasa was sleeping 
uneasily, as if dreaming. He lay on his back, 
with one arm under his head, and the blanket 
which had fallen aside left his breast uncovered. 
Juan José raised his knife, and marking the ex- 
act spot on the sleeper’s breast, he struck quick- 
ly and drew back. 

Yeasa half turned over on his side, and raised 
himself from the bed on his shoulders and feet, like 
aman bent byasuddencramp. He made one or two 
quick turns from side to side, then lay back again, 
quivering all over like a frightened bird, and ex- 
tended his hands and feet slowly outward. A 
hoarse gurgling in his throat seemed to choke 
him; a little stream of blood appeared at each 
corner of his mouth and trickled down over his 
chin on to the sheet, and it was all over. 

In spite of his exultation Juan José felt weak 
and faint. He flung open the shutter and look- 
ed out into the quiet street. The only sensation 
of which he was conscious was one of anger with 
_ himself for his pusillanimity, yet this anger was 
tempered with a certain sense of pride at having 
thus successfully ended the family duel in which 
the odds had been three to one against him. For 
some minutes he remained at the window hold- 
ing his head in his hands, and breathing in the 
cold night air. Suddenly he remembered that 
Pepita was waiting, and he turned to go, but an 
irresistible fascination drew him baek to the bed- 
side of the man he had killed. Through the 
shutter he had just opened the moonlight fell 
full on the quiet body of Ycasa, whose wrinkled 
face looked greenish und ghastly. On the bright 
blade of the knife the first three letters of the 
motto ‘* Viva Expafia” were plainly -legible, and 
the tapering curved handle threw a snake-like 
shadow over the tumbled bedclothes. Juan 
José wondered whether he should not pull the 
knife out, but as he leaned forward he touched 
the blanket, and the snake-like shadow moved. 
A sudden fear seized him, and he ran quickly 
from the room, down the two flights of stairs, and 
out into the street. 

He felt dazed and adrift, and for a moment he 
could not even remember why he was going tow- 
ard the market-place. He was conscious of a 
deep craving for passion of some kind that should 
fill his heart. Pepita! For a moment he trem- 
bled all over; a sense of suffocation overcame 
him, and he clutched with both hands at the 
collar of his shirt, which he tore open. Then 
crying out, passionately, “ Pepita, Pepita, te 
quiero!” he dashed down the street toward the 
plaza. 

Early the next day, looking pale and tired, he 
arrived at Viana. A bluish stubble covered his 
lip and chin, to which the red dust of the road 
clung in patches, and his elothes were ragged and 
disordered. His eyes were unnaturally bright, 
and he shivered occasionally as with fever. With- 
out speaking he raised the jug of anisado to his 
lips and took a deep draught. 

“ Here Lam!” he said, abruptly, as he sat down 
on the bench beside Trabuco, The soldiers were 
still playing at cards before the fire, where they 
had passed the night. The greyhound rose, 
stretched out its hind-legs one after the other, 
and laying its nose on Juan José’s knee, looked 
up wistfully into his face out of its sad brown 
eves; and in an absent-minded way he stroked 
its head. Through the half-open door Trabuco’s 
wife peered in at the prisoner, but did not dare 
enter the room. For some time no one said any- 
thing, and the soldiers pretended to continue their 
game. They all felt that Juan José should speak 
first; but as he sat silent, looking at the smoul- 
dering fire, Trabuce finally asked, 

“ Where is the knife?” 

“Tn its place,” Juan Joaé answered, gloomily. 
He stretched himself wearily and yawned. Then, 
after another pull at the brandy jug, he said tothe 
soldiers, “‘ It is time to go.” 

They went out first,and Juan José stood ir- 
resolutely before the house, holding Trabuco’s 
hand. - “Iam going,” he said, presently, looking 
aside as if trying to avoid his friend’s eyes. As 
the other made no answer, he repeated : “I am 
going, Trabuco. I shall not come back—I know 
it. Pepita remains alone.” : 

“No,” Gregorio answered. ‘The house is 
large; she can come here. Is she not my sister 
how ?” 

“Good! Then you will see her soon? Tell 
her—” He paused a moment as if reflecting, then 
went on again : “No, don’t tell her anything. I 
wish to die, Gregorio, and they will kill me, I 
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know; but I should not wish to die that way. 
Vaya, pues, amigo! I must go.” 

“ Guod-by, then, little brother,” Trabuco said, 
putting his hands on the other’s shoulders, and 
looking at him affectionately.“ God wills it thus. 
Perhaps we may see each other again, who knows ? 
They would like to send me to Cadiz too, perhaps.” 

“ Perhaps,” the other acquiesced as he turned 
away and joined the soldiers who were waiting 
for him under the town gateway. 


For some minutes Trabuco stood watching the ° 


three men as they descended the hill talking with 
animation. Presently he went into the house, 
took down his gun and cleaned it carefully. 
When he had finished he laid it on the seat be- 
side him, filled his pipe and smoked silently for 
over an hour with his head in his hands, Tien 
he jumped up as if he had come to some sudden 
conclusion, loaded his rifle, and whistled his dog. 


The next morning the Gaceta de Logroto priut- 
ed the following paragraph : 


“DeaTH or THE Famous MurDERER JUAN 
José VALDES, 


“ At the moment of going to the press we re- 
ceive the news that Juan José Valdes, of Los 
Arcos, who killed two men a few weeks ago, was 
shot last evening at dusk. He was being brought 
into town between two carabineros, whose atten- 
tion he had so completely engaged by his stories 
of bull-fights that they neglected to watch the 
country through which the road passes. Sud- 
denly they were startled by the near report of a 
gunshot, and Juan José fell to the ground shot 
through the forehead. It is evident that the shot 
was meant for one of the soldiers, and that God’s 
providence alone frustrated an attempt to rescue 
this notorious criminal, We shall print the full 
details of his career in to-morrow’s paper.” 

JouNn Heagrp, Jun. 








SENATOR CHANDLER. 


Hon. Witi1aM E. Cuanb ier, who has been elect- 
ed by the Legislature of New Hampshire to the 
United States Senate to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Austin F. P1xkg, is a native of 
the State. Born at Concord, December 28, 1835, 


he chose the law for his profession, and studied 


at the Harvard Law School, where he graduated 
in 1855, receiving a prize for a competitive essay 
on a legal subject. Beginning the practice of his 
profession in his native State, he was appointed 
Reporter of the Supreme Court in 1859, and 
brought out five volumes of reports. He at once 
became active and conspicoous in politics; was 
sent during three successive years to the State 
Legislature, was Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1863 and 1864, and was also chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee in those 
years and in 1865. Previously he had been sec- 
retary of the committee. In 1864 tle Navy De- 
partment engaged him as special coungel to pros- 
ecute the Philadelphia Navy-yard frauds, and 
the following spring he became Solicitor and 
Judge Advocate General of the department. 
Later in the year he was made First Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, under Secretary McCut- 
Locn, and held the office more than two years, re- 
signing in the latter part of 1867. Then he prac- 
tised law in Washington, being counsel for sev- 
eral important corporations, while holding a ¢on- 
trolling interest in the Monitor and the States- 
man, prominent Republican newspapers of Con- 
cord. 

He was made secretary of the National Repub- 
lican Committee in 1868, and so remained in 
1872; and in 1876 he was one of the counsel for 
the Hayxs Electors before the Florida Board of 
Canvassers. Afterward he assailed the Southern 
policy of the Hayes administration as one of 
surrender. in 1880 he was the leader of the 
Bains men from New Hampshire in the Repub- 
lican National Convention, and was a member of 
the Republican Executive Committee in the en- 
suing canvass. President GarrizLD nominated 
him to-be Solicitor-General, but the Senate re- 
jected him. President Axtuur made him Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and in this capacity he displayed 
much energy, although antagonizing many naval 
officers by his views and methods. His relations 
to the new steel fleet, and particularly the vessels 
built by Mr. Roacu, ave well remembered. After 
the administration of Mr. AntHUR came to end, 
Mr. CHanpDLeR supported his own acts as Secre- 
tary, and assailed those of his successor, both in 
the press,and in public speeches. A strong and 
extreme partisan, an adroit and audacious polit- 
ical’ manager, a sturdy combatant, he will not be 
looked to for an increase either of tle dulness or 
the decorum of the Senate. 





MONUMENT DAY. 


On the 17th of June the memorial erected at 
New Haven to Union soldiers and sailors was un- 
veiled and dedicated with elaborate and impres- 
sive ceremonies. The city, beautiful in its wealth 
of foliage and flowers at this season, was deco- 
rated with flags, shields, mottoes, and broad 
bands of bunting, alike on public and private 
buildings and on the platforms erected for view- 
ing the parade. The Richmond, Galena, and 
Yantic, of the North Atlantic Squadron, had 
been ordered to New Haven, and their sailors 
and marines, several hundred strong, took part 
in the parade. Distinguished guests of the regu- 
Jar army and navy, as well as of the volunteer 
forces, were present, not least welcome among 
them being Muajor-General Txrry, whose old 
company, the Grays, received their former cap- 
tain with special honors and an escort through 
the streets. The Grand Army of the Republic 
was, of course, conspicuous in the ceremonies, and 
its crippled veterans were duly cared for. From 
elderly members of the well-known Putnam Pha- 


lanx to the juvenile battalion of the Memorial 
Guard, which at intervals lustily sang “ Red, 
White, and Blue,” the drilled organizations of the 
city and the State were out in full numbers, most 
prominent among them being the entire Connecti- 
cut National Guard, which was concentrated at 
New Haven for the parade. The Yale students 
did not fail to share in the festivities of the day. 
Civilian organizations of various sorts and com- 
ing from various localities swelled the parade, 
and many public men of note were invited guests 
on Monument Day. One feature of the ceremo- 
nies was that of appointing local organizations 
in the School Division to represent distant States, 
the Orphans’ Asylum, for example, representing 
North Carolina, and a score or more of little 
girls from the St. John’s and Sacred Heart Church 
representing Maryland. 

On the 16th, the day before the main cere- 
monies, the Grand Army of the Republic held 
a “camp fire,” at which illustrious officers and 
ex-officers of the army and navy were present 
and spoke. Qn the 17th came the unveiling of 
the monument, the Chief Marshal for the day 
being General Epwin S. Greetey. The pro- 
gramme prescribed that as the escort appeared 
in sight of the monument a salute of seventeen 
guns should be fired from Indian Head. The 
dedication exercises took place at: the summit of 
East Rock, where the monument stands. Their 
chief features were an opening address by Pre- 
sident Dwicut, of Yale; a prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Harwoop; the unveiling of the monument by 
Grand Army men; an oration by the Rev. Dr. 
Smyta ; the presentation of the monument by the 
committee, through General S. E. Merwin, to the 
town, and its acceptance by Selectman FripmMan; 
the transfer of it from the town to the city by 
First Selectman Rrynovps, and its acceptance by 
Mayor S. A. York; its decoration with flowers by 
the young ladies representing the States ; the suc- 
cessive unfurling of the city flag by the Mayor, 
the State flag by the Governor, and the national 
flag by General Farrcnip, these events being 
numbered separately as 13, 14, and 15 on the 
programme. Patriotic singing by the Memorial 
Guard, and the hymn “ This-is the Day of the 
Lord” by the German societies, were interspersed, 
salutes from artillery on Snake Rock and from 
the war vessels in the harbor adding to the band 
accompaniment of the “Star-spangled Banner.” 
The return march to the city closed the morning 
performances. A band concert in the afternoon, 
the ringing of bells and the firing of cannon at 
sunset, and fireworks at night were included in 
the programme of the festivities. The streets 
along the route were thronged with spectators. 

The general character of the monument is in- 
dicated in the sketch. published in the present 
number of the Wrrkty. Five steps lead to its 
base, whose faces are devoted to the militarv 
events of our history, with representative names 
of battles, “Shiloh, Gettysburg, Antietam,” ser- 
ving for the civil war, with its dates, ‘ 1881- 
1885,” and “ Bunker’s Hill, Bennington, York- 
town,” for the war of the Revolution, ‘‘1775- 
1783.” Above come typical historical scenes, 
while four large emblematical figures are placed 
at the corners, and finally the shaft, pierced with 
windows or outlooks, and surmounted by the fig- 
ure of Peace, with her wreath for the patriotic 
brave in the right hand, and the left hand point- 
ing upward. The monument stands in “ Merwin 
Square,” of which each side is about 100 feet, en- 
closed by granite coping, whiie gravelled walks, 
called Foote, Gilbert, Winthrop, and Bissell, from 
prominent officers who fell during the war, lead 
up to it. Four other walks, Terry, Greeley, Peck, 
and Osborne, lead int® these from the beautiful 
carriageways constructed by private liberality, 
Farnham Drive, which encircles the mouument, 
and English Drive, leading to and from the Park. 








ANOTHER ARMORY FOR NEW 
YORK CITY. 


TuE city is to be treated to another bit of pic- 
turesque art in stone and brick before long, in 
the shape of a new armory for the Twenty-second 
Regiment. As our ilustration shows, the pro- 
posed structure will be a very fair reproduction, 
outwardly, of an old French chateau, but. within 
it will be crowded with all-manner of modern 
conveniences. Colonel GxorGe B. Post, the de- 
signer, has had a wide experience in planning all 
styles of large public buildings, and in this in- 
stance he has taken advice of National Guards- 
men of long standing and judgment, with the 
happy result of getting rid of many of the most 
objectionable features of the present stereotyped 
style of armory. It is not to be a mere make- 
shift loft over a market or a stable, but an ar- 
mory capable of defence if need be, and at all 
times a place of enjovable resort. 

The site of the new armory, which has been 


-already selected and purchased, is bounded by 


Ninth Avenue, the Boulevard, Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-eighth streets, and Broadway. The cost of 
the ground was $265,000, the guaranteed cost of 
building, $300,000, the whole proposed expendi- 
ture, $565,000, being covered by bonds issued on 
the authority of the Sinking-Fund Commission- 
ers, on the recommendation of the sub-committee 
of the Armory Board. The building will be con- 
structed of rough gray stone in the main, and 
will cover the entire block fronting Broadway.: 
All materials, of every kind and description, are 
to be of the very best quality, and the entire plot 
is to be excavated to a sufficient depth to make 
the basement story ten feet eight inches high in 
the clear. The brickwork throughout is to be 
of the best quality of hard-burned North River 
bricks laid in cement mortar, while all stone walls 
are to be built of good sound building stone, with 
flat beds and tops, laid solid in cement mortar, 
with all joints well flushed, all to be substantial- 
ly bonded with stones extending entirely through 
the walls, The foundation walls, piers, and 
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caps must all be finished and prepared for re- 
ceiving the iron framework of the roof over the 
drill-room on or before September 1 of the cur- 
rent year, and the whole work is to be entirely 
finished on or before August 15, 1888. 

The drill-room ‘will be unusually commodious 


‘and airy. It will measure 200 feet by 200 feet, 


and will be surmounted by an arched roof 96 feet 
high. Among the many attractive features will- 
be three rifle ranges of fifteen targets (each range 
250 feet in length), a large and well-equipped 
gymnasium, a library, and several other depart- 
ments, Each department will have no stint of 
suitable ‘accommodation assigned to it. Each 
company of the regiment will, besides, have a 
parlor or meeting-room on the second floor, and 
a locker and store-room in tue basement. 

Dr. W. F. Duncan, the chairman of the New 
Armory Committee, as well as Colonel Joun T. 
Camp, the officer commanding the regiment, are 
confident that the high military standing of the 
regiment, its excellence in drill, and its superior- 
ity in discipline, as well as its numerical strength 
and the general character of its membership, 
will certainly be improved and increased by the 
acquisition of this handsome new home. In the 
case of the Twelfth Regiment, it is noticeable that 
there has been something of a rush for member- 
ship in each company since the erection of their 
comfortable new armory at Ninth Avenue and 
Sixty-second Street, and the other regiments of 
the First Brigade are now more than ever anxious 
to have new places of rendezvous and resort pre- 
pared for them. They are, in. fact, doing much 
to spread the conviction that public money spent 
in these comfortable modern castles of home de- 
fence is cash well invested, in securing to the city 
an assurance of freedom from serious internal 
troubles. 





THE NEW COMPETITOR FOR 
THE “AMERICA’S” CUP. 

Tue Scotch cutter Thistle, a representation of 
which is given elsewhere, was built at Glasgow 
by D. W. Henperson & Co., from a design by Mr. 
G. L. Watson, for Mr. Jamzs BELL, who, it is un- 
derstood, represents a syndicate of members of 
the Royal Clyde Yacht Club. It has been de- 
signed and constructed for the express purpose 
of coming to this country to sail for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, Mr. York, the secretary of the Royal 
Clyde Club, having notified the New York Yacht 
Club last September of Mr. BELL’s intention to 
challenge for the Cup. The utmost secrecy was 
observed while the 7hist/e was in the course of 
construction as to her dimensions and model; 
and two gentlemen of this city, believing that a 
yacht small enough to come into the second class 
(according to the New York Yacht Club rule) 
would heve a better chance of succeeding in the 
race for the Cup than a larger yacht—inasmuch 
as the best yachts in this country of that class 
were the Gracie, Mischief, and Fannie, vessels of 
a past generation—came to the conclusion that 
the new Scotch boat would come under seventy 
feet water-line, and each built a yacht of that 
length as a possible competitor for her. One of 
these yachts was the Titania, a steel sloop, and 
the other the Shamrock, a wooden boat, both of 
which, upon trial, have proved very speedy. 

Meanwhile General Patne, of Boston, a member 
of the New York Yacht Club and the owner of 
the sloop Mayflower, which defended the Cup suc- 
cessfully last year, determined to build a steel 
sloop a little larger than that vessel, and she is 
now nearly ready for launching at the yard of 
Pussy, Jones, & Co. When launched she will be 
towed to Boston: to receive her spars and rigging. 
There will thus be five vessels in this country 
from which to choose a competitor for the Thistle 
when she shall come for the Cup, viz, the May- 
flower, Puritan, Priscilla, Atlantic, and the new 
steel sloop which has not yet been named. 

In her trials thus far the new Scotch cutter 
has been very successful, and the utmost confi- 
dence is felt on the other side of the water that 
in her quest for the Cup she will be successful. 
In design she is radically different from the pre- 
vailing type of British cutter, having quite as 
much beam:as would be given to a keel yacht of 
her length in this country, and nearly as much 
beam as the Mayflower, which is a centre-board 
yacht. The following comparison of the principal 
dimensions of the two yachts will be of interest : 

Mayflower. Thistle. 


Ft. In, Ft. In. 

Length over all.......... 300-.. ©... 
Length at water-line.... 85 .. a 

. Extreme beam.......... 23 6 2 64 

DOE ie cccecesccccsccce D x 14 1 


The increase in the beam of the new boat war- 
ranted her designer in giving her a much larger 
proportionate sail-spread than has been custom- 


_ ary in British yachts, and experts who have fol- 


lowed the career of the new cutter in her recent 
races are of the opinion that Mr. Watson has 
rather overdone the thing in the matter of can- 
vas, and that her sail plan will have to be re- 
duced. She has sailed seven races, and has won 
three first, one second, and one third prize, while 
in two races she did not get a place. On one of 
these races a thick fog prevailed, and it was sim- 
ply a question of luck in finding the buoys. The 
other race where she failed toebtain a place was 
sailed June 4 in a match from the Nore to Dover, 
and in a squall off Margate, although she took in 
her topsail and housed her topmast—the Jrex and 
Genesta meanwhile carrying through. it with .full 
sail—she could not even carry her lower sails ef- 
fectively, and was badly beaten. 

The fact seems to be that the seven races in 
which she has started have been sailed in excep- 
tionally light weather—not a yacht in the fleet 
having to tie a reef down—and her enormous 
sail-spread has enabled her to make a splendid 
record; while had the wind been of reefing 
strength during those seven days, the Thistle, 
judging by her performance in the race of the 
fourth, would not have won a prize. 
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DEDICATION OF THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT ON EAST: ROCK, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT.—From Sxetrcnes sy CHar_es 


Granam.—[Sex Pace 459.) 


1. Display of Fireworks. 2: The Monument. 3. The Procession ascending East Rock. 
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THE REV. E. WALPOLE WARREN. 

Tue call of the Rev. Mr. WarkEN to the Church 
of the Holy Trinity brings to the people of New 
York a man who wiil doubtless prove himself not 
only a zealous pastor, but a warm-hearted citizen. 
Known only through his participation in the great 
Advent Mission of 1885, the public has much to 
learn of his character and manners which so won 
him to the congregation which has called him to 
be its rector; for during that mission he was so 
consecrated to the special services of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity that his voice was not heard 
outside its walls. 

As a preacher Mr. WarrEN possesses rare qual- 
ifications. His sermons are extempore, but they 
never betray carelessness in preparation. Hence 
clearness of thought and utterance, conviction of 
the truth declared, and the freedom of looking 
into the faces of his hearers, give to his sermons 
peculiar power. His style is varied according to his 
text with a marked jndiciousness,and is descriptive, 
colloquial, hortatory, or expository, as the theme 
demands. His profound knowledge of the Bible 
gives to him the great essential of the true preach- 
er. There is a magnetism in his speech and look 
which attracts the interest of his congregation, 
and what he says is not likely to be forgotten. 

Mr. WaRREN’s manners are most important in 
the success of his ministry. A thorough gentle- 
man, he owns the priceless gift of tact and adap- 
tation. This characteri-tic will enable him to ful- 
fil a great duty in a church where, as in the Holy 
Trinity, “the rich and the poor meet together.” 
He is now the rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Lambeth, London, in order to the taking 
of which parish he‘surrendered a comfortable 
living, one of the best in England, that he might 
work among the poor. The deep and expressed 
sorrow of his London congregation at the thought 
of his separation from them is a sign of his worth 
among the poor. Coming as he does in the prime 
of life—not vet fifty vears of age—the future field 
opens for him a wide range for the exercise of his 





singular gifts. While Mr. Warren’s excellences 
are his own, the public will extend to him a cor- 
dial reception in recognition of the fact that he 
is the son of the late Dr. Samuxn Warren, the 
author of Zen Thousand a Year. | 
wiih ae | 
A MULTITUDE OF AILMENTS, 
Tur ailments which afflict the kidneys and bladder 
are s0 numerous that merely to name them wonld fill 
a space far outrunning the limite of this article. 
Suffice it to say, that they are both obstinate and dan- 
gerous. To their prevention Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters is well adapted. The stimnlns which it lends 
to the action of the kidneys when they are lethargic 
serves to counteract a tendency in them to lapse, first, 
into a state of pernicious inactivity, and afterwards 
into one of positive organic disease, which soon de- 





stroys their delicate integuments, poisons the blood,and 
causes death. A double purpose is served by this 
depnrent. It promotes activity of the kidneys, and 
expels impurities from the blood which have no natn- 
ral channel of outlet, except those organs. Constipa- 
tion, biliousness, fever and ague, rheumatism and 
dyspepsia are also remedied by this medicine of 
thorongh action and wide scope.—[ Adv.} 








HORSFORD’'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


In Mentat anp Puystoat. Exiiarstion, Nexvousness, 
AND Diminisuep VITALITY. 


Dr. C. M. Linpiey, Brooklyn, Ind., says: “TI | 


have given Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in mental 
and physical exhaustion, nervousness, diminished 
vitality, and in the tedious convalescence from 
typhoid fever. It has more than realized my ex- 
pectations in the above-named diseases.—[ Adv. ] 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mars. Winst.ow’s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
eur the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[Adv.)} 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Ae et 
THE CENUINE 


Joann Hove's Mant Extnact 














THE FAVORITR 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 
The ise has the signature of 


JOHANN HOFF axo MORITZ EISNER 

# on the neck of every bottle. 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S$. 


New York Depot, {1 Barclay St. 
RS EARS ete te aT 








HARPER'S 


FRESH SUMMER BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I 


One of the prominent books of the time.— 
Boston Globe. 


. 


R PILGRIMAGE. By Cuarirs Dopizy War- 
ner. Richly Illustrated by C. 8. Retnnarr. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, $2.00. 

Mr. Warner and Mr. Reinhart describe ex- 
nuisitely with pen and pencil social features of 
life at the following Summer Resorts: Newport, 
Narragansett Pier, Martha’s Vineyard, Plymouth, 
Manchester-by-the- Sea, Isles of Shoals, Bar Harbor, 
White Mountains, Lenox, Lake George, Saratoga, 
Richfield Springs, Niagara, The Thousand Isles, 
Long Branch, Cape May, Atlanti¢ City, the Cat- 
skills, White Sulphur Springs, de. A charming 
love story holds the reader's interest from the first 
page tothe last. It is a delightful book for summer 
reading. 


II. 

A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Margy E. Witxins. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$1.25. : 

All who enjoy the bright and fascinating short 
story will welcome this volume.—Boston Traveller. 


Hl. 

MRS. SHERWOOD’S BOOK ON ETIQUETTE. New 
and Enlarged Edition, Revised by the Author. Man- 
ners and Social Usages. By Mrs. Joun Surrwoon, 
Author of “A Transplanted Rose.” 16mo, Extra 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The best work of the kind yet published. The | 
author shows a just appreciation of what ix good- 
breeding and what is snoblnshness. .. . In happy 
discriminations the excellence of Mrs. Sherwood's 
book is conspicuous.—Brooklyn Union. 

IV. 

WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. By Cuartes C. 
Annott, M.D., Author of * Upland and Meadow,” 
etc. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.60. 

It will have a delightful welcome wherever the 
English language is spoken.—Boston Herald. 


. A 
SABINA ZEMBRA. A Novel. By Wititam Braok, 
Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton,” ‘* A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. Uniform witk Harper’s Popular 
Edition of William Black’s Works. 
A story that must meet the wishes of Mr, Black's 
most critical critics.—Beacon, Boston. 


Vi. 

FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By 
Captain 8. Samvets. Illustrated. 12mo, Extra Cloth, 
$1.50. (Third Edition.) 

Never was a more fascinating narrative writ- 
ten.—Critic, N. Y. 

Vil. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORES: Neat Library Edi- 
tion. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 Cents each. ‘‘ She,” Il- 
lustrated,‘* King Solomon’s Mines,” “Jess,” ““Dawr ” 
“The Witch's Head.” (One Volume Each.) 

There are color, splendor, passion everywi 
constant variety and absorbing interest.—N. 4. 
World. 

VIII. 

EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. By 
Lavurenok Oxipuant, Author of “ Haifa,” ‘ Picca- 
dilly,” ‘* Altiora Peto,” “China and Japan,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

We have found every page of it delightful.— 
N. Y. Sun. 

IX. 

SPRINGHAVEN. |. A Tale of the Great War. By R. 
D. Buackmore, Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” &c. Il- 
lustrated by Atrexp Parsons and F. Barnarp. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

The book 18 delightful. — Saturday Review, 
Tandon, 

a. 

RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By Henry B. Sran- 
Ton. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

These pages will find many delighted readers.— 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


XI. 

THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. QUIES. 
From the French of Paut Cétizre. By Mrs, Casuxi 
Hory and Mr. Joun Livi. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 

Perfectly delicious French» wit, -— Hartford 

Courant. 

XII. 

A TRAMP TRIP. How to See Enrope on Fifty Cents 
a Day. By Lex Megiwetuxr. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. (Third Edition.) 

An uncommonly interesting volume. — N. Y. 

Tribune. 





XIIl. 
THE WOODLANDERS. A Novel. 
Harpy. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 Cents. 
A very powerful story.—Spectator, London. 


XIV. 
BAR HARBOR DAYS. A. Tale of Monnt Desert. 
By Mrs. Burton N. Haregison. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 


By Tuomas 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harper & Brotuxns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Harper & Brotuers’ Cataocur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cente postage. 





6 Boxee’s BITTERS 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 


marts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box ozs: 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers'Credits 


available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 
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ALTERNATING SYSTEM. 


INCANDESCENT Electric Lighting from Central Stations made 
Universal, Economical, and Profitable, irrespective of distance. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Eastern Office, 17 Cortlandt St., New ‘York. 


The distribution of high tension alternating currents and their reconversion 
to low tension currents for {incandescent lighting and running of motors, is 
broadly covered by patents owned by this Company. 


ning. apgaiaaaa offer of apparatus of this character by other companies is an infringement of our 
patent rights. 


Notwithstanding the ownership of the exclusive right to farnish this system, Tur Westinguovusr Evkornio 
Company proposes to sell its apparatus on such terms and for such low prices, that no intending D seggens or 


user can afford to entertain a proposition for alternating current apparatus from others at any price, with the 
attendant risk following the infringement of its 


hts. 

This is the only method of eleetrical Satsbotlon avoiding complicated wiring, feeders, feeder regulators, 
= — other details that have prevented commercial success heretofore, and the only system that can 

isplace gas. ‘ 

This system costs much less than any other to install. It gives more t per horse- 
power or per of ceal consumed. Bees heer ceeee te ties anes or tee 
risk of fire. It costs less to operate, and the station may be located on inexpensive 
ground with reference to fuel. ‘ 
ee ny AE net ne ny fe 

country. 

Soe peat aiiehont and Gueitte tomes fe the sentet. 

Mec cally the most perfect electrical machinery ever produced. 

The workmanship and materials of all apparatus supplied are of the best. The prices are based upon pro- 
duction in large quantities by means of — tools and machinery; and the elimination of all extraneous 
charges, such a8 commissions, stuck considerations, and onerous conditions exacted by other companies, and 


which have placed many of their customers in such a position that improvements offered by others cannot 
be availed of. 


No licensee is bound by conmeet to purchase longer from Tue WestincHousr Etrotric Company than the 
merits of its apparatus fully justi 


Ten 50 volt, 16 c. p. lamps, per horse-power, guaranteed. 


THE FUEL-GAS AND ELECTRIC ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Eastern Office, 17 Cortlandt St., New York, 


Has acquired the numerous inventions which have rendered the distribution of natural gas safe and profitable, 
and it has a process and apparatus now being protected by a series of patents for manufacturing a cheap fuel- 
gas, which meets all the requirements, and will displace the use of coal for domestic purposes. 

Tur Furu-Gas anv Evgorraic Eneinxerine Company, Limitep, operating in conjunction with The Westing- 
house Electric Company and the Standard Underground Cable Company, proposes to make electric lighting 
profitable to gas companies, by enabling them to use a part or the whole of their existing gas plants for the 
manufacture and distribution of fael-gas, thus promoting a new and profitable business instead of rendering 
valueless large investments that have already been made in illuminating gas plants. 


THE STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE COMPANY, 


HAMILTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Eastern Office, 16 Cortlandt Street, New York. Western Office, 189 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Anti-Induction, Bunched, and Oompound Oables, and Insulated Wire of all descriptions. 
UNDERGROUND, SUBMARINE, AND AERIAL, FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 
Warranted for Either High or Low Tension Currents. 


Do You 
Shave While Traveling? 


Travelers, or those who shave at home, will find 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 
a CONVENIENCE and A LUXURY; unequaled in 


richness and permanency of lather, delicacy 
of perfume, and in Soothing and Healing 














qualities. 

_. . Very Portable. 
Each stick in a wooden-case, neatly covered 
with red morocco leatherette. 


Ask your Druggist for it or send 25cts. in 
Stamps and receive it post-paid by mail. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


PTE TY |< SANITAS? = 
SAUCE The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 


Imperta tne mot deteoas tne and sex to | 1G First Requisite in all Dwelings, 
The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of ai 











EXTRACT 
of a LETTER from SOUPS, 
& MEDICAL GEN- 





TLEMAN at Mad- GRAVIES, PREPARATIONS In use. 
er FIs 
at WORCHSTIN, wad Fragrant, Non-polsonous, does not stain Linen. 
ay, “Tell HOT & COLD | “sSANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
LEA & PERRINS’ MEATS, about rooms, eee eae and 
at their sauce general house 
highly esteemed in ME ‘“SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
India, and is in my GA and pleasant preparation for stables, 
opinion, the most WELSH- kenneis, ashbins, 


palatable, as well 
as the most whole- 


“SANITAS”? Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
some sauce that is lute 
made.” 


RAREBITS, trated form of “Sanitas,” to be di- 








ies a with water for flushing drains, 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 

plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 

a 
| Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, Boape, &o,, do, 
THE REGULAR USE OF 

AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. t, is a sure tive of all contagious and 

THE WASHBURN AMERICAN GUITARS | **f<<tiousdiscases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 

MANDOLINES 
rt] 
SANITAS” IS WATURE’S DISINFECTANT. 
To be had of all Druggists and of the 


| : “ SANITAS”” Disinfecting Ol, for fumigating 
| Lea erenig “ Sanitas” Disinfeoting Toilet and Laundry 
| 
JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y.,| « syuiry¢ THE BEST DISINPESTANT, an 
AND “A PEOPLE’S WEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 
American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 











cod eee Gay CI teas | 036-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. 
LYON @ HEALY. 162 State Bt, Ohinaae. z 





T and HAY FEVER 
HMA can be ewred only by 
rn AND ARMS (Artificial) with Rub- Dr. Hair’s system. 
ber Hands and Feet. Most nataral, 64 Page Treatise sent Free. Dr, W. B. Hair, Cincinnati, 0. 
comfortable, and durable. New pat- | - PF 














= ents and important improvements. Il- to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
lustrated pamphlet of 160 pense rent free. : Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Burw- 
A. A. MARKS, 701 Lroadway, New York. | sten’s Savery Rein Houven Co., Holly, Mich. 
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“Steady, now! Wherr! Yo’ t’ar ‘long like dis t’-morrer, an’ don’ break, we 


fling de dus’ in dat Larkum hoss’s eyes—yo jes!” 


STUMPED. 


““Wherr, yo’ ole— Yo’ boys git down off’n dat fence an’ shet up yo’ hollerin’— 
Git up. yar. What’s got inter yo’ ole hide, yo break like dis?” 





ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS. 


Attcock’s are the only genuine porous 
plasters. 

They act safely, promptly, and effectu- 
ally; do not burn or blister, but soothe 
and relieve while curing, and can be worn 
for weeks without causing pain or incon- 
venience. 

They are invaluable in cases of Weak 
Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary 
and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspep- 
sia, Heart, Spleen, Liver and Stomach 
Affections, Strains, and all Local Pains. 

Do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no 
explanation or solicitation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 





FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 

Tissot UD 

Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 

More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loosc 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 

Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE. HORSEY M’F'G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


FER FROM 


when one application of Verg’s Corn Remedy 
before goin: bed will relieve you by morn- 
ing? Sat by mail for Ten Cents in Silver. 
Sold only by the 


Vera MEDICINE COMPANY, | 


6 EAST BROAD ST., 




















CHESHIRE WATCHES. 


— or 
STEM 
Pendant 






4 0 
“ABLE TIME we 


Don’t invest your money in an expensive watch, 
when for a small sum you can purchase THE 
CHESHIRE, either in a Nickel or Gold-Filled 
Case, which is guaranteed to do for you all any watch 
can, viz., keep accurate time and wear for years. 


The Cheshire Watch Co., Cheshire, Conn. 


EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS 


For 1887. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 


CHARLES 'T. DILLINGHAM, 


678 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


No American is fully equi for travel in Europe 
without this aris took Pee North American. 











<3) ' DEAUTY 
- ) 
ee 


TOTHING {8 KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curioura Remxniezs in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and — diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, wit. loss of hair. 

Coutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutroura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiotra Rrsouvent, the new Blood Pari- 
fler, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from yes any to scrofula. 
Cutiouna Remevixs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiere and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiouvna, 50c.; Resor 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Dreue 
anp Curstoat. Co., Boston, Mass. . 

&2~ Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

f AND Soft as dove’s down, and as -white, by 
using Curiouna Mrpioatep Soap. 


Mr. J. T. Graves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fia.), 

erald, says: **8. 8. 8. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
enffering for 25 years with infigmmatory rheumatism, 
$16 worth of 8. 8. 8S. cnred me completely.” 

Mrs. C. A. Baily, of 173¢ Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass., says: ‘8. 8. S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after 7 given up to die by physicians.” 

Mr. L. T. Clark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
says: “S. 8.8, cured me of Jung trouble which every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “Contagious Blood Poison” and on 
“Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by ali draggists. , 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C.e 











oe Antiquity, Races le Customs, 

q Religions, eeriens. Civilization, 

etc. By G. D. Lind, M.D. A lbrar 
1 


On man in small space, (730 pp $3.50), 
lustrations. Superb style. ighest 

endorsements. Agente try now pine. 
. 8. DENISON, 1 BR. iph St., Chi 








WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK. 


The LARGEST, SIMPLEST, and MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
Cook Book ever published. 

Superior to all others. A collection of choice recipes. Original and selected dur- 
ing a period of forty years of practical h keeping. The sti 
American New and radical features contained in no other similar work. 
Exhaustive treatise on Carving, including twenty-two large explanatory designe, 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 520 pages, broad leaves, large 
style. Circular (the size of book) free. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price to 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


A, 


‘d system of 





type. Conversational 








J IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 For Improved and Economic Cookery. 
I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
As Only sort guaranteed Genuine by Baron Liebig. 
I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 The Finest ee, Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. we ‘ 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEA‘. 
4 Efficient ronio in all cases of Weakness and 
____ Digestive Disorders. A bee 
1EBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. ia ) 
] IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Genuine onzy with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
signature in blue ink across label. 


I IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4s To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole agents for the United States 
(wholesale only). C, David & Co,, 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale in New Yqrk by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERKALL, & CON- 
MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND. & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 











The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








a 
my ‘nwa. 
a RN 
The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 
HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable hietori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half a Morocco, hand- 
rome gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. md for Il- 
Iustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Younc Women’s Curisttan AssoctaTIon, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 





















Under the Protectorate of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria. 


Munich. 


(888. Third International Exhibition of Art. 


Open from June lst to end of October. 


Contributions to Exhibition only received to April 15th. 
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A DEMORALIZED DRUM. 


Waltham 


Timing Watches. 


With or Without Split Seconds, 
and Minute Register. 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 


American Waltham Watch (., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


THE WALTHAM CHRONOGRAPH 

combines an ACCURATE stop- 
watch for sporting, astronomi- | 
cal and general scientific pur- 
poses, with a RELIABLE time- 
keeper for ordinary use. 

The mechanism to start, stop 
and fly back is of the most simple 
and durable construction and is 
independent of the other parts 
of the movement. 

The Waltham Watch Factory 
is the oldest in America, 
the most extensive and best 
equipped in the world, and 
produces the finest and best 
watches made. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS 
JEWELERS. 


REPUTABLE 


BECAUSE 


~ RELIABLE, 


All people of —_ ways 








Should earn to lengthen out their daya 
When Indigestion makes a c all, 
Or Constipation, worse than all, 
Makes life a burden, bear in mind, 
In TARRAN’?’S SELTZER health you'll find. 


CRISTALLERIES DE BACCARAT. | e . 


The most Celebrated Table Glaas- 


| 
ware in the World. Every piece } 
Wha labelied. Beware of imitations, as A 
other manufacturers copy the style td 
of the label. 


FULL LINES FOR SALE 
In New York, by R. H. MACY & €0.; 
in Philadelphia, by JOHN WANAMAKER; 
In Chicago, by J. H. WALKER & CO.; 
in Boston, by HOUGHTON & DUTTON; 
in Kansas City, by BULLENE, MOORE, EMERY & CO. 

















FOR 


CUR tHE DEAF 


Perfecti iy — the B Heari “ “the 
e caters, ie a Son e 
Pertee the natural drum. Invisib nd ortable and 
al in Ali d even whi 





atetinctiy, Bend for illustrated sind with testimoni- 
als, FREE. F. HISOOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 

















PRETTY GIRLS AND PLAIN cIRIS 


Both know thatone of the brightest charms of a fair 
face is a fine set of ‘teeth. To make the teeth pearly 
and to keep them so, there is nothing like fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


It neutralizes every element of impurity ee affects 
the soundness or whiteness of the teeth, SOZO- 
DONT also imparts a cooling senzation to as mouth 
and a delightful fragrance to the breath, while the 
guimer are made roxy and healthy by its use. SOZO- 
DONT should be used by every one who values a 
ood set of teeth. 


| SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY- 


GOODS DEALERS. 


CASTORIA 
Mother's 
Great Medicine 





es & 


Children. 
Physicians recommend Castoria 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 

















STAMMERINCG 


And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly 
corrected, “‘I have no hesitation In recommending 
| Mr. Aldrich to speech sufferers.”—Winiiam A. Hane 
| monp, M.D. For full particulars, testimonials from 
| eminent men, &c., send for circular. 





R. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
' [HE approach of the time when we 
seek the lakes and woods makes 

us to oo We shall want to be 
equipped with what will contribute to 
comfort. Peace of mind cannot exist 
where there is not peace of body. 
Shoes should fit, and so should stock- 
ings; and there are no other stockings 
80 easy and comfortable as the Suawknrrt. 

t@ Send to the SHAW STOCKING CO., 
Lowell, Mass., for Descriptive Postpaid List. 
Goods mailed to any 3 address. 







iE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


D.*-MFG.CO.=- 


WAMERICA 
THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J H. Bonnell & Co, (Limited), N. Y. 
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MERE Bouquet 
PAS a “@>PERPUME 


+ THE : HANDKERCHIEF 


oc 


Aluxurious « extract from the 
~ choicest flowers. 


cS LGATE & F & COS na name and trade mark on each bottle 


assure purchaser's of superior and uniform quality. 








cence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases wns 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
acribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
a rival asa di- 
gestive 
agent. 





A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 


we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 































It is not a secret 
remedy, but a sci- 
entific preparation, the 

forfnula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot- 
tle, Its great DIGESTIVE 

POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture. It is very azreeable to 

the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
83 John St., N. ¥. 











Price $1.00. 
INTERESTING |“ Mountain, Lake, 
Books sat 
© Bm. *9 

OF TRAVEL. 7 '** 


““Winnipesaukee and About There,’’ 
Both one ay A 
Franconia Mountains, and of the Hill and Lake Coun- 
try of New Hampshire and Vermont ; just issued by the 
BOSTON AND LOWELL R. R. 
For the season of 1887. These books will be mailed 


free to any address on receipt of six cents for each 
book to prepay postage,-on application to 





GEO. W. ee Pass’r r Agt., Boston, Mass. 





JUDSON’S 
“PERFECT PURITY” 


FILTERS. 
a Thee Flerem “Fluted 


with “GALVANO ELFC 
Rich FILTERING aE 
DIUM, which D 


= forms of life ae oa 
nsin SOLUT 


ION (where. 


oe the greatest eal 
as well as in suspension. 


Write for comngiate | Fitter 
Pamphiet and Cataloguc, 
= 2 pe free on applies: 


‘hui Headquarters, 


10 Barclay Street, New York. 
__A. F. FREEMAN, M’gr. 


FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


You can always depend upon the 
PURITY and EXOELLENOE 
CHOCOLATES 


Bearing the Trade-Mark 
on the bottom of ‘each Drop. 


For sale by Confectioners everywhere 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS) | 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878, 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


M joo Oe 
OPIUM Ei Satan 
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illustrated ; descriptive of the White and | 





WwW. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. Y2 


The anny, $3. SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the world. 

Finest Galt, _pertem, fit, a 

warranted, C 88, Butte 








stamped on boteom of each 
Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE. 
If your dealer does not kee as. send ove name on 
postal to » Mase. 


OF TABLE WATERS. 


THE TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 

~j the majority of American riders 

of first-class machines, prove the 
COLUMBIA 


D BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 

A) SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 

POPE MFG.CO.,Boston,New York, Chicago, Hartford. 























Print Your Own Cards, 
Sa” Typeset ey, peta instructions. 
tory. KELSEY & CO’, Merides, Conn, 




















